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Who Will Be Selected 


As The Outstanding 
Business Humanizer 


for 1938? 


To the Man Chosen for This Honor 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
Will Present 
A GOLD MEDAL and SCROLL 


HE EMINENT committee listed at the right 

has pledged itself to select towards the close 
of each year the business man who during the 
year has done most to humanize business. 


Each year some one employer or corporation 
head, above all others, plays an enviable role in 
creating better living conditions, better wages, 
better hours, better co-operation, better relation- 
ships or better employee understanding. 


To encourage humane business statesmanship, 
FORBES has succeeded in enlisting the services 
of the group of eminent citizens here listed to 
select annually the member of the employing 
classes who has done most during each year to 
humanize business. 


The first selection and presentation will be made 


towards the end of 1938. 


Won't you help the Committee make the 
selection truly representative of all industries 
by nominating your candidate for this signal 
honor? Your recommendation will be given 
careful consideration by the Committee 
of Award, c/o Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











COMMITTEE OF AWARD 
EVANS CLARK 


Director, 
Twentieth Century Fund 


DR. KARL T. COMPTON 


President, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


ALVIN E. DODD 


President, 
American Management Ass'n. 


DR. JOWN H. FINLEY 


Editor-in-Chief, New York Times 


GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON 
VIRGIL JORDAN 


President, National Industrial 
Conference Board 


H. J. KENNER 


President, The Better Business 
Bureau of New York City 


DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 


Colgate University 


DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


Pastor, Broadway Temple 


RABBI STEPHEN S$. WISE 


Free Synagogue 


DR. SHELBY M. HARRISON 


General Director, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


BENJAMIN A. JAVITS 


Lawyer and Author 


MATTHEW WOLL 


_ Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor 


WHITING WILLIAMS 


Authority on Labor Relations 


DR. E. R. WEIDLEIN 


Director, Mellon Institute 


ORDWAY TEAD 


Authority on Economics 


DR. RUFUS B. VON KLEINSMID 


President, University of 
Southern California 


DR. B. C. FORBES 


Editor and Publisher 
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The handy, helpful Cities Service Oil 
Tester is an instant, accurate guide to 
the condition of used motor oil. Your 
own drivers can see for themselves by 
having this easy test made on the oil 
they use. A drop or two taken from 
the crankcase and placed on the sur- 
face of the “magic” testing plate tells 


Listen in every Fri- 
day Evening at 8 
o'clock (E.S.T.) to 
the Cities Service 
Radio Concert— 
WEAF and 44 as- 
sociated NBC 


stations. 


RVIC 


the condition of the oil—whether it is 
thin, worn, decomposed. Used oil may 
assume one of four “off” colors — 
warning signs of possible trouble. If 
the oil is fresh, the Oil Tester tells you. 


Surprisingly simple, astonishingly ac- 
curate, the Cities Service Test Plate is 
proving its practical worth every day— 
aiding in the promotion of safety and 
economy for individual motorists and 
for commercial fleet operators. Put it 
to work for you. Oil Test Plate ser- 
vices are free to users of Cities Service 
products. Ask your nearest Cities 
Service Distributor for details today. 
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An “OIL EXPERT” 
that works for you 
FREE! 


The new Cities Service Oil Test Plate 
shows the condition of your oil—helps you 
protect your motors and your money 


OILS and GASOLENES 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Forecast : The worst is over. 
* 


Primaries show Leftism no 
longer has the right appeal. 
* 


Ex European war scares, Amer- 
ica should do distinctly better. 

a 
Encouraging: The purgers got 
purged. 


* 


Strikers now are making few 
home runs. 


Ne 
7 


Congressional independence 
would lessen dependence on 
White House caprice. 

Peace enhances the security of 


securities. 
* 


At home, war against business is 
likely to wane. 

‘ 
Prospects of utility investments 
should brighten. 

* 


The New Deal umbrella held over 
agriculture has developed bad 


leaks. 
* 


How Hitler must be chuckling! 


* 


Wonder how Mussolini relishes 
being eclipsed? 


* 


Signs multiply that the Labor 
Law, breeder of endless lawless- 
ness, will be amended. 


Prediction: November 8 will 
bring more encouragement to 
business than to Washington. 

* 


International morality is in the 
throes of a bear market. 

* 
Might doesn’t make right but it 
makes dictators. 

* 


How many more up-their-sleeve 
cards will Congress let New 
Dealers deal out? 

Going short may prove short- 
sighted. 
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Light from Leaders 


Big crops are always followed by 
good business.—C. P. Simpson, gen- 
eral salesmanager, Pontiac Motors. 





The answer to the depression is 
production and work. . . . There is 
no more patriotic service for any man 
than to continue the work he is do- 
ing today—W. J. Cameron, Ford 
Motor Co. 


I am optimistic because I believe 
business is solving and will continue 
to solve its problems and I believe in 
this country the punitive curtain is 
falling and the co-operative curtain 
is rising.—Car.Le C. Conway, chair- 
man, Continental Can Co. 


America is still a land of bright 
promise. To countless millions it 
means a way of life, where men may 
live and work together in ordered 
liberty. What is RIGHT with Amer- 
ica is her soul!—MattHew WOLL, 
vice-president, American Federation 
of Labor. 
| 

New home building of the type we 
are witnessing today, financed 
through sound, long-term, amortized 
mortgages, may well be the forerun- 
ner to a really great expansion in this 
field in the next two years.—A. D. 
FRASER, president, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of Americz. 





Even the smallest manufacturer can | 
obtain the interested part-time ser- 
vice of a competent chemist or engi- 
neer who will keep track of pertinent 
developments and make suggestions 
which will keep the factory in a 
sound, competitive position —GEORGE | 
A. Eastwoop, vice-president, Ar- 
mour & Co. 





Today we are face to face with the 
necessity of building public goodwill 
for industry, not alone for sales but 
in order to preserve the very sys- 
tem of free enterprise under which 
we exist and do business. Whether 
we like it or not, that is our big 
job today.—T. M. Grrpter, chair-| 
man, Republic Steel Corp. | 





Under the inspiration of a free | 
competitive system, modern business | 
steadily improves the products which | 
it sells to the public and, in one way | 
or another, constantly decreases the | 
cost of those products to the public. | 
Nowhere in the world is there such a 
widespread creation and sharing of 
new wealth—Paut W. LITCHFIELD, 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 





“IS THERE ANY OTHER TIRE 
DEVELOPMENT THAT DOES THE 
SAME THING?” 


LirEGUARDS furnish the only proved 
protection against the dangers result- 
ing from blowouts or other sudden 
tire failure at high speeds. 


tire improvement that makes tires safe 
at any speed without sacrificing riding 
comfort, tire efficiency and economy. 


LifeGuards are motoring’s fourth 
great safety achievement. There’s no 
substitute for LifeGuards. Only Good. 
year makes them. 

Various means of providing this ee 
protection have been tried. Goodyear 
tested many of these. 


Sponge rubber tubes, balls within 
tubes, cellular tubes, compartment 
tubes, safety rings and other ideas 
were studied. None of these have been 
more than partially successful. 


LifeGuards are the first and only 


LIFEGUARD, a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, is fully protected by patents. 


You have 4-wheel brakes, 
all-steel body, safety glass... 
now you'll want LifeGuards! 
































SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 
holds enough air to support the car until 
it can be brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may be 
readily identified by the yellow and blue 


valve stems. 
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HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Goodyear 


LifeGuard replaces the conventional tube. It 
is a 2-ply reserve tire inside a tube . . . both 
inflated through the same valve. If casing 
and tube fail at high speed, the inner tire 
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International Business Machines Engineering 
and Research Laboratory; Endicott, New York 


behind \NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


A continuous program of research, engineering 
and development lies behind the performance and 
high reputation of International Business Machines 
and methods. The International policy calls for 
invention, expert designing, testing and experi- 
mentation. It includes diligent research into the 
ways and means of improving the machines and 
methods of business management. 


The building shown above is one of the best 
equipped industrial laboratories in the world. In 
this building, International engineers and skilled 
technicians are constantly striving to improve 
today’s machines and laying plans to meet the 
business needs of tomorrow. 


This alert engineering policy assures the cus- 
tomers of this company of improved machine 
methods and highest machine performance. These 
qualities in turn make for maximum efficiency in 
business administration. 
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Engineers recording performance of International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machine, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Business Machines Corporation 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices \W PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘““WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


MEN of affairs should in- 
terpret the primary results 
as deeply encouraging. 
They signify: That the 
American people are rebelling against all political dicta- 
torship maneuvers, that endorsement of disruptive radi- 
calism is on the wane, that faith is being lost in the 
effectiveness of billion-dollar pump-priming to insure 
genuine prosperity, that there is a growing disposition 
to favor fair play for business at the hands of both labor 
leaders and politicians. The primary voting should also 
modify, if not eliminate, apprehension over third-term 
possibilities. 

Political nostrums have been abundantly tried and 
found wanting. Opportunity for business and industry 
to exhibit fruitful leadership promises to open up. That 
the next Congress will curb injurious tactics by Leftist 
New Dealers can now be taken for granted. The pros- 
pect, too, is that the un-American, strife-breeding Wag- 
ner Labor Law will be amended. Sanctioning of further 
Governmental competition in the public utility field or 
other fields covered by investor-owned companies is 
hardly likely. The ominousness of unbridled expansion 
of Federal debt entailing still more burdensome taxation 
is gradually seeping into the public’s consciousness. 

Freed from grave concern over the European situa- 
tion, this country should enter upon a period of impres- 
sive prosperity. 


Significance of primaries 
to business 


* 
To rise up, heads up, not “bottoms up.” 
* 
“SILENCE means consent.” In 
the courts, judgment sometimes 
is rendered “by default”—mean- 
ing that one side has failed to 
present its case. Business and industry have been fre- 
quently charged with heinous offenses by politicians. 


Why business should 
speak up 


GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 


N 


Little defense has been offered. Leaders were afraid of 
political reprisals. We all know that New Deal politi- 
cians, meeting no effective opposition, launched a succes- 
sion of anti-business laws and created a bewildering 
variety of commissions and bureaus to enforce them. 
The Wagner Labor Law and the NLRB are shining 
examples. 

The consequence has been unconscionable retardation 
of recovery. America has lagged behind Britain and 
other important nations in overcoming depression. Un- 
employment here exceeds that in any other land. So 
does our Governmental deficit. 

This publication has repeatedly exhorted business and 
industry to come into the open and combat unsound, 
destructive legislative proposals, with a view to defeating 
them. But few leading employers chose to risk being 
“cracked down” on by vindictive political overlords at 
Washington. Little wonder that business-baiting first 
delayed revival, then restricted its proportions, and sub- 
sequently incited serious recession. 

The two principal owners of the far-flung Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, George L. and John A. 
Hartford, have prided themselves on their half-century 
of silence. Conscious probably of their own rectitude 
and profoundly convinced that their enterprise was ren- 
dering useful economic service to millions of families, 
they refrained from lifting a finger to stem the rising tide 
of anti-chain store sentiment and legislation. Is it not 
significant that they have now become convinced that 
this policy of inarticulate aloofness was wrong, and that 
they have launched a nationwide campaign of educa- 
tional, defensive publicity through paid advertising? 
They should, of course, have bestirred themselves years 
ago. 

Other organizations, other institutions, other indus- 
tries, other groups should take warning. They should 
carefully plan association and individual institutional 
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advertising and other educational campaigns, to inter- 
pret lucidly the helpful part they play in the scheme of 
things, especially in providing employment and contrib- 
uting, through taxation, to the support of the Govern- 
ment—therefore, to providing funds for public relief. 

The National Retail Demonstration is a sign that at 
least one industry is now conscious of the need for be- 
coming better understood. 

Politicians too long have monopolized the stage. Re- 
cent events supply convincing testimony that the people 
have had a surfeit of political domination and disturb- 
ance, and that they have become receptive to more con- 
servative and constructive guidance. 

Between now and 1940, starting without needless de- 
lay, business and industry should bestir themselves to 
become vocal—and should bestir themselves to demon- 
strate overwhelmingly to the public that they are exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to bring back better times. 

* 

To industriousness, add information. 

k 
THE automobile is almost 
universally used by sales- 
men who have to cover any 
considerable territory. Fly- 
ing is steadily coming into vogue among important ex- 
ecutives. Companies having widely-separated plants or 
national salesforces are finding airplanes invaluable, 
indispensable. As larger numbers of top positions be- 
come filled by men born towards the end of last century 
or later, this modern mode of transportation will un- 
questionably be utilized on a still greater scale. 
too old to take to the air,” 
business men. 
air-minded. 

Although certain far-flung corporations still leave it 
optional with executives to travel long distances by air 
or train, in a growing number of cases it is stipulated, 
before a man is appointed to duties necessitating much 
travel, that he must be prepared to use airplanes when- 
ever occasion occurs. As a matter of fact, ambitious, 
go-getting, dynamic executives need no urging to fly 
when business demands ; they feel that they could not do 
justice to their responsibilities if they “wasted” time 
journeying hither and thither by any less speedy means 
of locomotion. Corporation-owned fleets of airplanes 
are destined to multiply. (See page 10.) 

* 


Well-to-do Americans acquire 
homes in Bermuda 


Flying coming into vogue 
among executives 


“Tm 
is the attitude of some aged 
But the younger generation, naturally, is 


TWO things impressed 
me on a visit to Ber- 
muda: The increasing 
number of well-to-do 
Americans, including prominent business men past mid- 
dle age, who are acquiring homes there, and the con- 
tinued tranquility of life on that Island. The motive in 
every instance is not simply to have an attractive place 
for vacations. During recent years some wealthy men 
have been uneasy over the way things have been going 
in this country monetarywise—to say nothing of politi- 
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cally and socially. They were not sure how far our cur- 
rency might be depreciated as the final outcome of moun- 
tainous Federal deficits annually and the inflationary 
consequence. Nor was the possible upshot of the New 
Deal’s inciting of class hatred here, accompanied by ugly 
labor lawlessness, relished. 

A haven of retreat developed appeal, a retreat beyond 
our borders where political or labor or other turmoil is 
non-existent, where the cost of living is low rather than 
high, where the tempo is that of the nineteenth century, 
a retreat which can be reached in a few hours by air and 
less than two days by sea, and enjoying an attractive 
climate most of the year. 

Bermuda offers other advantages. It has no income 
tax; no death, estate, inheritance, or gift tax; no per- 
sonal property tax; no capital tax; no corporate surplus 
tax; no sales tax; no school tax; no “nuisance” taxes, 
nor even a poll tax. It has little bonded debt, inexpen- 
sive government, pays as it goes, deriving the bulk of its 
income from customs receipts. 

Prospective alien purchasers of home sites run the 
gauntlet of rigid scrutiny and must furnish the authori- 
ties references to prove that they are desirable as citi- 
zens. Acquisition of land by outsiders is limited by the 
Island’s constitution to a grand total of only 2,000 acres. 

The growing popularity of Bermuda with Americans 
is easily understandable. 

* 
To salesmen: Enthusiasm swells commissions. 
* 


Beware of making COMMENTING on the “Yes-men 

are made at the top” editorial in 
yes-men 

our September 1 issue, one reader 

holding a_ responsible position 
writes: “A flourishing, up-State New York business 
was bequeathed to an incapable son. He immediately 
began resenting ‘interference’. Many old employees left 
him. He had to hire a new superintendent. This ex- 
ecutive, naturally regarding himself as in charge of ma- 
chinery operations, assumed initiative for giving orders. 
Bang! The boss thundered resentment; he would have 
nobody riding roughshod over him! After that, the 
superintendent would make no decisions; he asked for 
instructions. The boss again blew up, asked why it 
should be necessary for him to take care of every detail, 
why did he have executives? Executive after executive 
found himself compelled to look for another job. 

“I know of other similar cases and conditions. The 
unfortunate thing is that many snobbish bosses haven’t 
the courage to admit that they are not in every matter 
wiser than their executives. You either have to make 
them think they always are right or you are out of a job. 
When men whose conscientiousness and _ self-respect 
caused them to seek other employment after such ex- 
periences, they would be looked at askance as being roll- 
ing stones.” 

How far should bosses go in insisting upon yes-ing? 
How far should capable, conscientious men go in yes-ing 
the boss? 


























CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





DR. WARREN R. BURGESS... 
New-type banker 


THE new vice-chairman of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
Dr. Warren Randolph Burgess (49), 
is far from the traditional banking 
type. 

Instead of having a corporation, 
he is lean. Instead of personifying 
aloof dignity, he is warm, democra- 
tic, friendly. Although steeped in 
learning and culture—A.B., A. M.. 
Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa and all that 
—he knows better than any other 
New York banker how to explain the 
most abstruse banking and foreign 
exchange problems in language that 
the youngest cub financial reporter 
can understand. And he has led all 
other bankers in promulgating such 
practical education for the benefit 
of laymen. 

Traditional bankers’ hours, “from 
10 to 3,” have never been adopted by 
him. Nine o’clock sees him on the 
job every morning, but any evening 
hour up to midnight sees him quit. 
Although steeped in statistics—he 
was assistant chief of statistics of the 
General Staff during the World War 
—he has retained his humanness: 
Plays tennis with his boys, golfs at 
St. Andrews (America’s oldest golf 
club), fishes, and is an engaging 
conversationalist. He does not make 
a practice of either smoking or drink- 
ing but, on occasion, can be sociable 
in both respects. 

A Rhode Islander, he was brought 
up in Illinois, graduated from Brown 
University, did post graduate work 
at McGill (Canada) and finished with 
a Ph.D. at Columbia. Since then 
Brown University has made him an 
LL.D. During the war he attained 
the rank of major. 

Shortly after, he joined the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York as statis- 
tician and editor of its monthly re- 
view. His talents brought him in- 
creasing responsibilities. Assistant 





CHARLES E. SALTZMAN... . 
New-blooder 


Federal Reserve agent, deputy gov- 
ernor, vice-president became suc- 
cessive titles. He developed unique 
aptitude for conducting what the 
banking world calls “open market 
operations in Government securities,” 
calling for nimble skill and most deli- 
cate judginent 

Meanwhile, he acted as voluntary 
tutor for metropolitan financial re- 
porters on all the complicated activi- 
ties centering around the Federal Re- 
serve System and the U. S. Treasury. 

Now that Government securities 
form such a tremendous percentage of 
the investments of leading banks, it is 
entirely understandable why the con- 
servative heads of the National City, 
James H. Perkins and Gordon S. 
Rentschler, should have annexed Dr. 
Burgess. 


THE state of Walter P. Chrysler’s 
health still is worrying his family, 
associates and friends. This rugged 
giant, noted for his extraordinary 
stamina and strength, was about the 
last man one would have associated 
with sickness, even though, by his 
superhuman toil, he has outranked 
every other American in business- 
building during the last fifteen years 
or more: No _ organization has 
matched that of the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration in rate of growth. 


THE New York Stock Exchange 
is embracing new blood, with a ven- 
geance. First it picked William Mc- 
Chesney Martin Jr., only 31, as presi- 
dent. Now Charles E. Saltzman—35 
—has been selected as the institution’s 
secretary. An associate describes him 
as “energetic, good-looking, friendlv : 
quick to smile, clear-thinking, lucidly 
spoken.” 

He has already crowded much into 
his years. 

Born in the Philippines, where his 





MAYOR LAGUARDIA... 
Speedster 


Major-General father was stationed, 
he was educated in Washington, New 
York City, Panama Canal Zone, 
West Point (fourth in his class), won 
that highly-prized scholastic blue 
ribbon, a Rhodes Scholarship, and 
graduated M.A. at Oxford. 

On returning, he resumed military 
duty, and soon was summoned by 
President Hoover to the White 
House as one of his aides. Brief 
business’ experience preceded his 
joining the staff of the Stock Ex- 
change three years ago. 

He has distinguished himself by. 
among other things, his mastery of 
the multifarious Federal regulations 
fastened on the Exchange and all its 
members. Many a distracted broker 
has learned to turn to young Saltz- 
man for guidance on what is for- 
bidden, what is permitted, and how 
legally to achieve the latter. 

How different is the new Stock 
Exchange secretary’s attitude  to- 
wards the press and public from that 
of the first secretary, Mr. Ely, I en- 
countered when a young financial re- 
porter. His invariable answer to 
every request for information was, © 
“Tt’s none of the public’s business.” 
The activities of the Stock Exchange 
today have become very much the 
business of the public—and of Gov- 
ernmental regulators. Highhanded- 
ness invariably brings taming. 





IN ANY contest to determine the 
hardest worker in America, Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York would have 
to receive consideration. He sleeps 
less than Edison claimed he did, never 
relaxes from early morn till late night, 
devours work at top speed, and never 
wants to travel under sixty miles an 
hour. Even those who differ with 
him politically recognize these quali- 
ties—and his incorruptible honesty. 

—B. C. F. 
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Airlines—and Business Lines 


C. D. Frazer 


Swift thought, fast action, lightning results, mean more profits. That's where airlines fit into today’s business 


picture—giving wings to industry, keeping its lines of communication wide open for instant action. Here's 


the tenth anniversary of sched- 

uled passenger travel, as from 
every large city, day and night, silver 
wings lift toward the North, South, 
East and West, we realize that com- 
mercial aviation has definitely come 
of age. Last year more than 1,200,- 
000 people “‘went by plane,” flying 
a total of 76,996,163 paid passenger 
miles. And many were business men. 

Today, with the airways estab- 
lished as a basic and integral part of 
our transportation system, alert busi- 
ness concerns of all kinds are turning 
enthusiastically to this type of travel. 
For they find it the answer to count- 
less present-day problems. 

Speed, convenience and comfort, of 
course, are the airline’s chief stocks in 
trade. Speed especially—to fly is to 
save time. 

But the element of speed means 
much more than merely getting there 
first—to clinch a big order, perhaps, 
or for some other occasional purpose. 
Shrewdly used, air travel can be in- 
strumental in bettering a company’s 
relations with the public, with labor, 
and with customers ; and it can vastly 
increase the worth of an executive. 
The real saving is frequently made in 
terms of more efficient management. 

That point is well borne out by 
analysis of the purposes to which air 
transportation is being put by the 
companies which use it most. 


A: the nation’s airlines celebrate 


To Tighten Far-Flung Control 


Take, for example, Gimbel Broth- 
ers. This famous department-store 
organization is thoroughly air-minded, 
from Bernard Gimbel down. With 
stores located in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Palm Beach and 
Sun Valley, it is a sprawling mer- 
chant empire demanding constant 
surveillance by executives and close 
co-operation among individual units. 

To a Gimbel buyer, particularly, 
the plane is a welcome development. 
Since New York is the merchandise 
center of the country, it profits a 
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how alert companies are making air travel pay 


buyer to spend as much time there 
as possible. On the other hand, he 
has numerous duties in his own local 
store. By routing himself over an 
airline, he can work a day in New 
York right up until five in the after- 
noon and, in most cases, still get back 
home for a good night’s sleep and 
an early start next morning. There’s 
no loss of working hours involved. 

The job of head buyer, merchan- 
dise man, or promotion director is 
likewise simplified. A department 
store is necessarily a day-to-day oper- 
ation. New goods and new ideas are 
the lifeblood of the business. With 
out-of-town personnel on tap, able to 
reach New York by plane within a 
few hours, a Gimbel official can rally 
a meeting together on short notice 
and put any given plan into effect 
with a minimum of waste time. 

Now, obviously, the results here 
are intangible. You cannot run a 
finger down the Gimbel financial 
statement and say, “This profit in 
hardware was due to a sudden air- 
plane trip.” Nor do we find that the 
expediting of work by regular flying 
has enabled Gimbel’s to operate with 
a smaller buying staff, or to achieve 
any economies of that nature. Air 
travel has, nevertheless, helped to 
bring about a more cohesive com- 
pany set-up and has given each exec- 
utive a chance to maintain closer 
touch with the various far-flung units. 
Sooner or later, such a result is sure 
to pay off handsomely. 

A similar case is the Foundation 
Worsted Corp. This company has to 
have its selling and executive head- 
quarters in New York. But its plants 
are spread through the country, most 
of them on the Pacific Coast. 

Foundation’s customers are every- 
where. The management problem 
here is not only one of frequent con- 
tact with both the field forces and 
the mills, but also one of personal 
visits to the customer trade. Accu- 
rate, up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
what buyers want is vital to success- 
ful pursuit of the business. 


Like Mark Twain’s weather, “get- 
ting out in the field” is something 
everybody talks about. But Founda- 
tion executives really do something 
about it. President Myron Acker- 
man, for instance, is almost a Coast- 
to-Coast commuter ; and it’s not un- 
usual for him to cover three large 
cities in a single day. What’s more, 
he says he really enjoys it, for he 
finds plane travel clean, comfortable 
and exhilarating. 


Mr. Smith Is Twins 


Nowadays, labor affairs are fast- 
changing and ticklish. The company 
which depends on a steady, sure pro- 
ductive output must forever look to 
the contentment of its workmen. An 
ounce of prevention of labor trouble 
is certainly worth a pound of cure. 
But here again, constant watchful- 
ness is the only solution. 

This is especially true where for- 
eign properties are concerned, and 
where development and expansion 
are taking place rapidly. As an illus- 
tration, consider the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. Standard has huge 
interests in Central and South Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. In contact 
with those lands, air travel has proved 
a boon. For an executive can leave 
his Rockefeller Center office, fly to 
Miami, board a flying boat, cross the 
Caribbean and—scarcely twenty-four 
hours later—arrive in Colombia or 
Venezuela. 

This amazingly fast transport en- 
ables Standard to keep a sensitive 
finger on the pulse of its whole 
organization. Just a year or so ago, 
a thorough survey of conditions in 
South American properties was made 
by a staff member whose work in 
New York required his attention at 
regular intervals. He completed the 
survey in two months. By any other 
means of transportation it might have 
taken a year or more, which, for him, 
would have been impossible. Thus, 
flying greatly broadened the scope of 
that particular man and allowed him 
to make a close personal study of 
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housing facilities, types of labor, 
worker sentiment, and other phases of 
an all-important situation. 

In the handling of domestic labor 
difficulties, too, speedy travel is gen- 
erally indicated. This once created 
an amusing bit of “chase” drama. 
When labor trouble began to rear its 
head in the automobile industry, one 
of the first strikes was called in Kan- 
sas City. The strike broke at noon. 
A few minutes thereafter the Detroit 
office of a prominent airline received 
a telephone message from a mysteri- 
ous Mr. Smith. He reserved four 
seats on the Kansas City plane leav- 
ing early that afternoon. Just after 
he’d hung up, the airline was aston- 
ished to get another call from a Mr. 
Smith, reserving four seats on the 
Kansas City plane. The office asked 
the natural question. No, it was not 
the same Mr. Smith. When the ship 
finally took off it carried four rep- 
resentatives of the company which 
owned the Kansas City plant, riding 


ee 


with four leaders of the striking union. 
This incident, to be sure, was an 
emergency. But business today is 
everlastingly faced with emergencies 
of one variety or another. Consider 
the recent expropriation of lands in 
Mexico. The oil companies and 
others involved were thanking the 
gods for plane service during that 
episode. Fresh daily developments 
called for fresh tactics. It was in- 
valuable to have regular, personal, 
man-to-man contact between home 
offices and Mexican headquarters. 


When You're Called to Washington 


Consider also the number of visits 
to Washington that industrial leaders 


must now make. The president of 
one major corporation has said that 
he journeys to the Capital forty or 
fifty times a year. Without airline 
facilities, his own office value would 
be seriously impaired. 

There are several live organizations 
whose salesmen cover territories by 
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air whenever possible. 
tric is one. 


General Elec- 
While it has no set pol- 
icy regarding airline transportation, 
members of its selling staff are fre- 
quent riders of the sky in quest of 
new business. And it’s a further 
sign of the times to note that Gerard 
Swope, G. E. president, even has a 
plane of his own. 

In one type of selling especially, air 
transport contributes morale as well 
as speed. That’s in the highly spe- 
cialized business, where each indi- 
vidual sale is a matter of considerable 
study. The Babcock & Wilcox 
Co. is one instance; it manufactures 
boilers and similar equipment. Here, 
a single item may run into several 
hundred thousand dollars. Each 
piece of equipment must be designed 
and built to meet specific require- 
ments. 

Naturally, a company engaging in 
any such business must be able to 
bring its full brain force to bear on 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Straight Talk from a Banker 


Production problem? 


“Nonsense!” says the banker who writes this outspoken article. 


Marketing 


probem? Financial 


problem ? 


Maybe 


what he says about business problems will make your blood boil. But 


maybe it’s worth doing some thinking about, too 


business men and manufacturers 
seeking bank loans and advice. 

The men who have not previously 
done business with our institution 
generally report that their reason for 
borrowing is to solve a problem. The 
most common varieties of problem 
thus brought to me are referred to as 
financial problem, production prob- 
lem, and distribution or marketing 
problem. 

This nomenclature is deceptive. 
That is, it deceives the business man. 

It does not deceive me. 

After twenty years’ experience 
lending money for a big city bank, and 
making all the investigations into 
business situations that this implies, | 
know that there is no such thing as a 
financial problem. Nor is there such 
a thing as a production problem or a 
marketing problem. In fact, in all 
business there can be only one kind of 
problem. 

The basic problem out of which 
arise all others is a human problem. 


Biss Y day there come to my desk 
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If a company has a financial prob- 
lem, it exists because there is some- 
thing wrong about the men who run 
the company. Merely to lend money 
to the business as a means of solving 
the financial problem is like giving a 
patient pills to relieve the pangs of in- 
digestion while permitting him to con- 
tinue the over-eating that brought on 
his ailment. 


Getting Down to Cases 


If this subject strikes you as worth 
exploring further, you will appreciate 
why I must conceal my identity and 
those of the businesses with which I 
deal. A banker stands in a confiden- 
tial relation to his customers. To 
make my points I must cite examples 
—disguised, of course, but traceable 
by anyone who knows the local busi- 
ness picture and the men concerned. 

Therefore, I can only say that I am 
one of the chief lending officers in a 
bank whose name you would recog- 
nize instantly if it were mentioned. 
Through my hands pass the inner 





figures and the organization tangles 
of several hundred businesses a year. 
It is an unusual type of experience, 
and inevitably I check specific cases 
against the general conclusions that 
have been built up during a banking 
lifetime. 

Just to get this discussion out of 
the abstract and into the concrete, let’s 
examine a situation that was laid be- 
fore me the other day—the instance is 
merely one of thousands that have 
come my way, all pointing the self- 
same moral. 

Two men looking for a loan were 
sent to me from the RFC. We sat 
down to discuss their business. They 
needed $150,000 to operate on, they 
explained. Theirs was purely a finan- 
cial problem: Without the $150,000 
they could merely scratch by; with 
this money they could really earn 
profits. Thus far, the problem was 
like scores that I handle every year. 


“And Where Was John Jones?” 


I knew their firm by name, knew 
it as an old-timer in its industry. Led 
on, they told how it was founded by 
their two grandfathers, carried on by 
their fathers, was now and for twenty 
years had been in their hands. Yes, 
in grandfather’s time it had led its in- 
dustry—in fact, it would lead its in- 
dustry again if only they had the 
capital to operate on. This was why 
they needed $150,000. 

“But,” I objected, “when your 
company was leading its industry 
twenty-five years ago, where was 
John Jones, who leads the industry 
now ?” 

“Oh,” explained one of my callers, 
“he was a mechanic who started up 
on his own account about that time. 
He certainly has made a success.” 

“Jones did not have $150,000 to 
operate on, even from a standing 
start,” I told them. ‘He started from 
scratch, his business has. come up in 
the industry while yours has been 
coming down. Yet, by your own 
story, your company had a great deal 
of money during this very time when 
Jones had none. With all your money 
you lost ground, with all his shortage 
of cash he gained on you and over- 
hauled you. 

“Obviously, gentlemen, money is 
not what it takes to make a success in 
your industry. You are kidding your- 
selves when you say yours is a finan- 
cial problem. It is something deeper 
than that. If we are going to get 
anywhere in this discussion, I suggest 
that you take down your hair and tell 
me the whole story. Where did your 
company’s spare capital disappear to? 
How did it lose its business to Jones 
and other compecitors? What is the 
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matter with the way you two, and 
perhaps your fathers ahead of you, 
have managed your company ?” 

Thus dragged out from behind the 
false whiskers where they had been 
lurking in full confidence that nobody 
would be ungentlemanly enough to 
recognize them, my visitors began to 
give down. 

Their tale disclosed that after the 
death of the founders of the business, 
the second generation—fathers of my 
callers—eased up. They took long 
vacations, spent money so liberally 
that the company reserves dwindled 
and the spenders themselves could not 
spare a great deal of time for com- 
pany affairs. The third generation 
came into a business that had lost its 
momentum, but it still was on top in 
its field. They lacked basic experi- 
ence, they had not even their fathers’ 
advantage of being trained by the two 
hard-fisted old founders. They had 
expensive tastes from the way they 
had been brought up. So they had 
paid themselves excessive salaries, 
dissipated all the company’s money in 
paying dividends even when there 
were no earnings, did not attend to 
business. Hence the company’s pres- 
ent condition. 

Of course, they did not tell their 
story in just those words. But my 
re-phrasing of their euphemistic 
descriptions is a down-to-earth state- 
ment of what had happened. 


More Money Won't Help 


What did I do about the loan ap- 
plication? You guess. I told them 
“You haven’t a financial problem, you 
have a problem of human material. 
Maybe you men can pull yourselves 
together and rebuild your business ; 
you have a lot better start than Jones 
had when he started out in competi- 
tion against your company in its hey- 
day. If you can’t do it for yourselves, 
probably you can find someone com- 
petent to run the business as it must 
be run to make money. 

“But a loan? Not until you turn 
the corner in managing your busi- 
ness. Your business needs men, not 
money.” 

When anybody talks about one of 
these high-sounding problems of 
finance, production, distribution, or 
what have you, he is merely dodging 
the issue. Heaven knows it is hard 
to make a business man face the real 
issue in his business, the real prob- 
lem, which is men, man, or man- 
power. It is ever-so-much more com- 
forting and dignified and, face-saving 
to think, “I have a distribution prob- 
lem,” than it is to think the true fact, 
which is, “I am so poor a salesman- 
ager—or so inefficient a production 
man, or so sloppy at handling money 


—that I am not getting the results | 
must have.” But not until the busi- 
ness man faces his problem in the 
realistic terms of human abilities does 
he stand a chance of correcting his 
own weaknesses or getting in some 
assistance to supply the abilities he 
himself lacks. 


Perhaps | Can’t Prove It, But— 


You do not believe that this is lit- 
erally true? Well, like all such 
philosophizing it is pretty difficult to 
wrap up in airtight proof. But let’s 
add another bit of evidence. It in- 
volves two men, one of whom has 
what business takes and the other of 
whom lacks some essential qualities. 

William Smith, let’s call the elder 
of them. His substantial business 
was an account turned over to me 
when I became a lending vice-presi- 
dent many years ago. It carried good 
balances, made big money primarily 
because its product—invented and 
developed by Smith in his younger 
days—was better than any compar- 
able product on the market. His 
patents protected him against com- 
petition for a while. But eventually 
other inventors found equivalently 
good means of accomplishing the 
same thing. And because Smith was 
more inventor than manager, he lost 
ground. : 

My first really close contact with 
him came when he called me over to 
his office to discuss what he called a 
manufacturing problem. His _busi- 
ness, though still profitable, had lost 
enough volume so that he had excess 
factory capacity, and he wanted an- 
other product to occupy these facili- 
ties. 

Another of my customers, much 
smaller but growing, was Jim 
O’Brien. Jim was in the same in- 
dustry as Smith, his product was non- 
competitive, and he actually could 
develop a lot faster by getting some 
substantial financial backing. So I 
brought them together, they joined 
forces, Smith remained president and 
O’Brien became vice-president of the 
William Smith Company. 

Immediately the enterprise gained 
momentum. It was not only the 
O’Brien product; even more impor- 
tantly it was O’Brien’s abilities. His 
common sense and his dynamic drive 
pushed the sales of the old-established 
Smith product, and the Smith capital 
permitted him to make double his 
former progress with his own product. 
But Smith’s human limitations began 
to cramp him. O’Brien often came in 
to talk it over, eventually told me he 
was going to pull out, of necessity re- 
taining his stock and leaving his 
product with Smith’s company. He 
had found a little outfit in a quite dif- 





ferent industry and thought he had 
rather run that little business than be 
continually irritated and hampered by 
Smith’s foibles. 

It was close to the end of 1932 
that O’Brien took over his new com- 
pany. 

It was then in difficulties; he pur- 
chased it for $20,000 cash. In 1933, 
with the handicap of general business 
conditions and of the new company’s 
sad record, he made $14,000 in profits 
above his salary. Next year he made 
$20,000, in 1935 made $30,000, in 
1936, $36,000, in 1937, close to $50,- 
000, in 1938 will apparently clear 
$25,000. Which I cite simply to show 
that O’Brien has what it takes. 

What about Smith? In 1933 and 
1934 he lost so much ground that he 
came to me about his “marketing 
problem.” By 1935 he had a “finan- 
cial problem.” By 1936 I became 
chairman of the creditors’ committee 
to supervise Smith’s business. Today 
it looks as if we shall get out of the 
mess without any creditor losing any 
money. 


There’s Only One Answer 


Smith has meanwhile pitched in at 
inventing, right now has some new 
products on the fire. They may be 
good enough to salvage his business 
from the wreckage. If they do not 
make it, I know what will happen. 
Smith will go out, we shall induce 
O’Brien to come back as the big boss, 
bringing his new company along with 
him. And the William Smith Com- 
pany will once more take its place as 
a leader in its field. Despite its cycle 
of production problem, distribution 
problem, finally of financial problem, 
the Smith outfit has only one real 
weakness, and that is its human 
problem. 

Not all human problems are beyond 
remedy. There is one small company 
that was brought to me because our 
trust department happens to own 
40% of the stock in one of its trust 
accounts. The trust officer felt that 
the company was not making the 
progress it should. So, at the first 
opportunity, I drove out and visited 
the management. 

There was nothing basically wrong 
there. The company was making a 
little money, though not much. But 
it had somehow lost the fire and 
sparkle that real money-making re- 
quires. The two men who ran the 
outfit were definitely in a rut, but 
they showed every evidence of being 
competent individuals. So we started 
a systematic campaign of trying to 
jar them out of their rut, chiefly by 
showing them ways to get new busi- 
ness they hadn’t thought of before. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Manufacturing’s 


Miracle-Maker 


John 


ROM the food we eat to the clothes 

we wear, from the metal we use 

to the printing we read, in making 
nearly every article for nearly every 
purpose, air conditioning plays a vital 
part in manufacture. 

It’s speeding production, improving 
quality and saving thousands of dol- 
lars in damaged goods and rejected 
orders. 

Without it, a few products could 
not be made at all; others could not 
be made during certain seasons of the 
year ; and a vast number of still others 
could be made neither as cheaply, 
as swiftly nor as well. 

For industrial air conditioning is 
doing a multitude of jobs. Some in- 
stallations are complete—providing 
year-round automatic control of tem- 
perature, humidity and circulation of 
cleaned indoor air. Other equipment 
gives only partial air conditioning to 
fill particular requirements. 

But whether complete or partial air 
conditioning is used, manufacturers 
agree on its tremendous contribution 
to industry. 

Look at the gigantic food industry 
as one example. 

In the meat-packing houses, bak- 
eries, dairies, vegetable and fruit 
store-houses and even candy factories, 
air conditioning is working twenty- 
four hours a day for twelve months a 
year. 

Armour & Co. and Wilson & Co. 
—two great meat-packing houses— 
use it in nearly every process from 
the time the animals are led from the 
corrals to the time meat is shipped 
out in railroad cars. 

In killing rooms, air conditioning 
is making production possible during 
hot Summer months when govern- 
ment inspectors used to shut down 
plants for sanitary reasons. A Penn- 
sylvania packer chills hogs at a rate 
of 4,500 a week; without air con- 
ditioning, weekly production was only 
2.800. And a New Jersey packing 
house could make its highly seasonal 
meat product only during the “oyster 
months’”—from September to April. 
Now, with air conditioning, the com- 
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pany 
year. 

The equipment is also used for 
smoking meats. By circulating and 
recirculating hot smoked air through- 
out the smoke house, it provides uni- 
form temperature, humidities and air 
motion, saving time and even reduc- 
ing the amount of sawdust burned. 

Millers and bakers also find air 
conditioning a profitable tool. 

An Indianapolis miller has equip- 
ment to control humidity and cut 
“invisible loss’”—when flour dries up 
and blows away with the breeze. 

A Los Angeles bakery controls 
temperature and humidity to produce 
hardness or softness in bread loaves. 
And a Louisiana bakery increases 
production 20% by cooling 900 loaves 
in an hour and a half; cooling used to 
take five hours. 

Cooling vegetables by air condition- 
ing immediately after harvest removes 
the burning heat of the fields and pre- 
serves commodities for shipment and 
storage. 

In a Pittsburgh storage house for 
bananas, more than 500,000 pounds 
of the fruit can be ripened slowly or 
quickly, or preserved in the same 
condition. 

Drying walnuts is usually done by 
exposing them to the sun. Sometimes 
it takes days, and frequently the nuts 
are brown on one side, grey on the 
other and dried out inside. But 
a walnut farm near Los Angeles de- 
hydrates walnuts scientifically with 
air-conditioning equipment. And 
where the average ranch is lucky to 
have 60% of its output rated “Grade 
A,” this one reports that nearly 100% 
of its crop gets top rating. 

Before installing air conditioning, 
a Pennsylvania company could grow 
only two crops of mushrooms a year 
because of Summer heat. Now, grow- 
ing houses produce three crops a year. 

Cigarette manufacturers employ air 
conditioning during the process of 
stripping tobacco leaves. For by pro- 
viding moisture they save from 10% 
to 25% more of the leaf when the 
stem has been removed. And while 
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Sturtevant 
Wrapping costs cut by controlled climate 
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Uniform products need uniform temperature 
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Westinghouse E 


drying tobacco used to take from 
three to seven days, with air con- 
ditioning it can be done in twenty- 
four hours. 

Candy manufacturers put air con- 
ditioning to work while cooling choc- 


olates evenly and quickly, so that they 
will hold their shape and keep from 
“greying.” 

Life Savers, Inc., finds that air con- 
ditioning preserves the shape of its 
product after heating and cutting. 
High humidities prevent the candy 
from “graining” which causes discol- 
oration. And in wrapping round, hard 
candies which must keep lustre with- 
out getting sticky, air conditioning is 
doing the apparently impossible job 
by providing perfect conditions for 
dipping, cooling and packing. 

Waxed paper, sealed with paraffin, 
is used to wrap many finished candy 
products. But makers of wax and 
oiled paper found that in hot weather 
wax would not stick and oil would 
not spread uniformly over the paper. 
Again, air conditioning comes to the 
rescue, 

To eliminate the moisture that 
dampens materials for drugs and 
medicines, and to eliminate the dry- 
ness that makes tablets crumble, for 
the drug industry air conditioning is 
supplying uniform humidity and tem- 
perature and—even more important— 
purified air. 

The Upjohn Co. has it to insure 
an even coating on every pill. And 
Parke, Davis and Eli Lilly safeguard 
purity with air conditioning and pro- 
duce capsules during Summer—an 
impossible process without control of 
temperature and humidity. Bayer 
makes certain that its aspirin tablets 
are of uniform weight and concentra- 
tion by air conditioning its plant. 

a a It’s vital to cosmetics, too. 
Machine-makers use it to prevent rust, to guarantee dust-free motors The Campana Co. even goes so far 
as to tie up its cosmetic-processing 
machinery with its air-conditioning 
equipment so that if one stops, the 
other does too, automatically. 

The textile industry—where air 
conditioning was born more than 
thirty years ago—uses it in many 
operations. 

When cotton is being carded and 
spun, air conditioning reduces float- 
ing lint and prevents static electricity 
which roughens up the fibres and 
makes the material difficult to handle 
and easy to break. Both quality and 
production are improved. 

2 ' pow . - Wamsutta Mills, for example, finds 
oS a ; “ that by humidifying the air during 
Winter months, operators can reduce 


warp and filling breaks by 50%. 
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Parks-Cramer 
Textile manufacturers count on air conditioning for year-round output 
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Loom shutdowns have been cut by 
43%, and total production has been 
increased by nearly 4%. 

In the rayon industry, air con- 
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ditioning plays an all-important role. 


“Without air conditioning, we 
could not make our product,” report 
rayon manufacturers. “It fills an 
urgent need.” 

For air conditioning does a two- 
fold job: It controls the rate and ex- 
tent of chemical reaction while pulp 
and cotton linters are soaked, shred- 
ded, aged, shurned and ripened. And 
it fixes the amount of regain (and 
thus, the physical properties) of the 
material while it is being spun into 
cloth. 

The Apex Hosiery Mills has air- 
conditioning equipment to prevent 
moisture and fog which ruined stock- 
ings, rusted machinery and hindered 
workers in regulating the controls. 
And a silk mill claims that it has lifted 
production by 16% by providing uni- 
form temperature and humidity 
throughout the year. 

Painters report equal success. 

When surfaces are being painted 
and lacquered, control of air circula- 
tion and temperature is essential to 
good results. Damaging blasts of 
cold air cause “blushes” (white spots) 
on newly painted surfaces. By a 
steady, even flow of warm, dry air, 
painted surfaces may be dried in much 
less time than without air condition- 
ing, and particles of dirt and dust that 
wreck a paint job are completely re- 
moved from the atmosphere. 

Makers of machinery find air con- 
ditioning essential. The Warren Tele- 
chron Co. produces thousands of 
small clock motors each week. With 
air conditioning, dust is kept out of 
assembly rooms by maintaining a 
slightly higher pressure than is pres- 
ent outside. When doors are opened, 
air rushes out and prevents outside 
dust-loaded air from entering. Thus, 
no specks of dirt are sealed in the 
motors to lead to future trouble. 


For Refrigerators, Too 


Westinghouse Electric uses air con- 
ditioning to keep moisture from drip- 
ping on delicate filaments for electric 
lights in the storage rooms. And 
Westinghouse also has it in testing 
rooms for refrigerators, for with con- 
trol of temperature and humidity, in- 
spectors can tell at a glance if the 
refrigerator is frosting properly as it 
comes through on a moving conveyor. 

Even steel makers use air con- 
ditioning. 

A Chicago steel company has it to 
prevent rust and tarnish from spoil- 
ing steel plates and bars when stored 
in damp rooms. And the Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel Co., maker of sintered car- 
bides, has air-conditioning equipment 
in its McKeesport, Pa., plant to elimi- 
nate dirt and dust. 
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Glass making also owes a debt to 
air conditioning. 

The world’s largest lens—a 200- 
inch mirror for California Institute 
of Technology’s telescope—is being 
ground in a specially built air-con- 
ditioned building. When first esti- 
mates were made for grinding the 
huge glass, engineers insisted that 
nine years would be needed to finish 
the work because varying temperature 
would affect the glass. But they 
didn’t consider air conditioning. Now 
the work will be done in three years. 

In making safety glass—essentially 
two sheets of clear glass with a sheet 
of plastic material between—air-con- 
ditioning equipment removes moisture 
so that no tell-tale “rainbows” will 
show up after the job is completed. 





Pennsylvania meat packer lifts output— 
New England textile mill cuts costs—Ohio 
machinery maker improves products—Cali- 
fornia walnut grower gets better prices. 

From all over the nation comes news of 
how air conditioning is serving producers, 
blazing the trail to higher profits, lower costs, 
better products. 

Whether you make tractors or tobacco, 
glass or gloves, batteries or baseball bats, 
there’s profit-making news in this report. 





Makers of gloves and shoes also 
rely on air conditioning. 

The Wilson Rubber Co. makes rub- 
ber gloves worn by electricians when 
they handle high-tension wires. Here 
gloves must be right, for human lives 
depend on them. 

The gloves are made on plastic 
forms which are dipped thirty-six 
times into a crude-rubber solution. 
Between each dip, several hours must 
elapse to give the naphtha time to 
evaporate. The finished glove must 
be uniform in thickness and consis- 
tency, and it is usually only .055 of 
an inch thick. Air conditioning keeps 
temperature and humidity at uniform 
levels while this delicate process is 
going on. 

International Shoe Co. finds that 
without air conditioning it takes 
twelve hours under ideal weather con- 
ditions to dry leather after soaking ; 
more often it takes forty hours. But 
with air conditioning the drying time 
is cut to three hours—and the manu- 
facturer is sure of even, uniform dry- 
ing of all parts of the hide. 

And it is doing a splendid job for 
paper and printing. For many print- 
ing troubles are caused by paper— 
paper which curls, wrinkles, swells or 
shrinks, depending on the atmosphere. 
And any of these changes means grief 





for the printer. A sheet four times 
the size of the page this is printed on, 
for example, may stretch more than 
one-sixteenth of an inch in length and 
one-eighth of an inch in width after 
thirty minutes in a moisture-loaded 
room. Perfect register requires no 
variation in paper beyond one two- 
hundredths of an inch. Air condition- 
ing supplies uniform temperature for 
uniform paper and perfect printing. 

It also reduces static electricity in 
the press room, in the same way as in 
textile mills, to reduce fuzziness 
caused by unruly fibers and to flatten 
dry, curled paper as it runs through 
high-speed presses. 

The Consolidated Film Industries 
of Fort Lee, N. J., controls tempera- 
ture, humidity and purity of the air in 
all rooms where film is processed or 
stored. Result: Film is perfectly de- 
veloped, flat and pliable, marred by 
no streaks which show the presence 
of static electricity. 

From the products of industry to 
the products used for sport, air con- 
ditioning helps in manufacture. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
when big-league sluggers walk up to 
the plate in the pending World Series, 
many of the bats they will carry have 
been aged and seasoned by air condi- 
tioning? And even the gum some of 
the ball players chew is made with the 
help of air conditioning. Wrigley, for 
one, finds that packaging its product 
in air-conditioned rooms makes the 
operation 33% more efficient. 

In. testing products, air condition- 
ing maintains exact conditions of 
every conceivable kind. 


An Air-Conditioned Hen Coop! 


Pittsburgh’s Mellon Institute has 
rooms for testing hygroscopic materi- 
als, rooms for testing strength and 
durability of fabrics and paper prod- 
ucts, rooms for the thousand and one 
tests under conditions which make up 
a miniature cross-section of the uses 
of industrial air conditioning. 

Other laboratories also use it. Den- 
ver’s Colorado State Highway De- 
partment tests concrete in air-con- 
ditioned rooms. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experiments with 
poultry-growing in its air-conditioned 
laboratory in Maryland. Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New York City 
tests products under all weather con- 
ditions with air-conditioning equip- 
ment doing the job. And International 
Business Machines has it in paper- 
testing laboratories. 

In plant and factory, storeroom and 
testing laboratory, air conditioning is 
working to produce more and better 
products—more swiftly, more cheaply 
and more efficiently. 











What's New 
In Business 


How Sales Mean Jobs 


Do sales really mean jobs? Here’s 
proof : 

In September, New York’s Con- 
solidated Edison Co. assembled four 
electric appliances—iron, radio, lamp, 
toaster—into a single “package,” set 
a deep-cut bargain price on the unit, 
and launched a sales drive in its be- 
half. 

A hundred thousand appliances to 
go into 25,000 packages made up the 
original order to manufacturers. This 
created 600,000 man-hours of work 
and added 1,500 workers to the pay- 
rolls of the appliance makers—West- 
inghouse Electric, General Electric, 
Artistic Lamp, Proctor Electric. 

But as the promotion drive got un- 
der way, sales of the packages soared 
to 3,000 a day. Consolidated Edison 
had to triple its original order. That 
meant three times the amount of work 
for manufacturers’ workers. And 
the record was lifted still more when 
two New York City department 
stores pounced on the same idea, 
packaged similar appliances to make 
still more sales and still more jobs. 
New jobs sprang up in less expectable 
quarters as well. So great was the 
number of appliance packages to be 
delivered that Consolidated Edison 
was forced to order twenty-eight new 
motor trucks to do the job. 

Another lift to employment in the 
electrical industry is the start of a new 
Boulder Dam-Los Angeles power- 
transmission line. Los Angeles will 
spend nearly $10,000,000 on the 260- 
mile line; and General Cable Corp. 
reports that by the time the $1,250,- 
000 tubular-copper cable leaves the 
factory, it will have provided 844,000 
additional man-hours of work. 

Meanwhile a boost to employment 
for automobile workers came with 
General Motors’ call for 24,000 men 
to Buick and Chevrolet plants at 
Flint, Mich. Advance orders for 1939 
models had moved up Buick’s produc- 
tion program ten days and work was 
starting on a new service plant to re- 
place two outmoded buildings. 

To celebrate the back - to - work 








BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








EYES ABROAD 


Fear of civilization-shaking catastrophe subsides as European 
war threat shows signs of blowing over for present. But 
business men still tread softly, warily, fearful for long-run 
future, with eyes fixed more on international affairs than on 
domestic developments. 





HARD FACTS 


Nevertheless, domestic developments are significant. Produc- 
tion continues steady upward pull, though business sentiment 
is more hesitant than hard facts justify (p. 20). Stock market, 
too, shows inclination to dilly-dally (pp. 28, 29). Concurrently, 
production rise centers new interest on air conditioning as 
fast-developing manufacturing tool (p. 14). 





HARD TALK 


For once, business men’s interest in Washington stems from 
business instead of government: Hundreds attend five-day 
meeting of International Management Congress to swap new 
management ideas, hear straight-from-shoulder talk on man- 
agement’s new problems, new responsibilities (Fores, Sept. 
15, p. 12). Meanwhile, business hears another straightforward 
talk on facing business problems, working out answers (p. 12). 





NO RIOT 


Small business men stage show of their own, get together 
in Pittsburgh, concentrate on Roosevelt Administration rather 
than business administration. Earnest tone of National Small 
Business Men’s Association convention contrasts sharply with 
last Winter’s riotous, helter-skelter, unorganized small-busi- 
ness conference in Washington (Forspes, Feb. 15, p. 20). 
But less-than-expected attendance suggests that organizing 
movement among small business men is still in pioneering 
stage (Forses, May 15, p. 6). 





ROCK-RIBBED 


Rail-wage dispute—still alive, still unsettled after months in 
the headlines—moves into final stage with appointment of 
government fact-finding commission to hack through jungle 
of conflicting claims by management, unions. But both sides 
agree to back basic study of railroad troubles, work out basic 
remedy for them, as soon as wage question is settled this 
Fall. Meanwhile, Vermont’s rock-ribbed citizens take railroad 
problem into their own hands, stage spectacular “Save the 
Rutland” drive, await outcome hopefully (p. 18). 





GROWING UP 


With a present no better but a future more promising, air- 
lines spotlight one source of railroad troubles—new com- 
petition—by throwing coming-out party to celebrate their com- 
ing of age; their fast-rising volume of passenger, mail, express 


traffic (p. 17); their acceptance by the nation as a standard 


unit in its transportation network (pp. 8, 10). 








THREE BITS 


Three bits of last-minute news point to interesting, important 
lesson in pricing policies: (1) Steel industry, at least part 
of its current uptrend ascribable to June price cuts on most 
products, now reduces rail prices in expectation of spurring 
railroad buying; (2) Western railroads, advocates of low 
fares to stimulate passenger traffic, openly blame Eastern lines’ 
25% lift in coach fares, effective this Summer, for recent 
heavy drop in Eastern passenger business; American Air- 
lines, reporting 40% increase in Boston-New York traffic dur- 
ing first month of 14% fare cuts, reduces fares on other routes. 








movement, citizens of Flint arranged Ten 


a three-day motor festival with street 
dances, parades and fireworks dis- 
plays for the public. 


Hare-and-Tortoise Race 


Early in October, an old-time mail 
plane will take off from Los Angeles 
on a hare-and-tortoise flight to New 
York. Flying only by daylight (as 
the mail was flown ten years ago), it 
will take three or four days for the 
transcontinental trip. 


hours before the old-timer 
reaches New York a crew of crack 
pilots will take a twelve-ton transport, 
equipped to fly at high altitudes, off 
the Los Angeles field on a non-stop 
flight over the same course. 

30th planes are expected to land 
at the same time. In such fashion air- 
lines plan to dramatize ten years of 
tremendous progress in commercial 
flying as a highlight in National Air 
Travel week. 

Today, airlines have good reason to 
boast: Ten years ago, commercial 
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planes carried 131 passengers daily 
and cruised at 90 m.p.h. Today’s 
transports carry 3,200 passengers 
daily and average 152 m.p.h. Busi- 
ness men are beginning to find that 
airlines stretch business lines (p. 10). 
During the first six months of 1938, 
more passengers, more mail and more 
express were carried than during the 
same period of record-breaking 1937. 
Passenger traffic during August near- 
ly topped the previous best month of 
September, 1937. 

Airlines will also spotlight the vast 
distances covered in scheduled con- 
tinental service. A newspaperwoman 
will board a transport at midnight, 
October 1, fly continuously for nine 
days over every route of the twenty- 
one lines, and travel more than 25,0UU 
miles before her tour is completed. 


“Save the Rutland!” 


A torch-light parade with covered 
wagons, blaring band and _ gaily- 
decorated floats; mass meetings; 
speeches; and printed circulars are 
some of the present-day methods used 
to rescue a railroad threatened with 
extinction. 

For thus have citizens of Kutland, 
Vt. rallied to support the ninety-year- 
old Rutland Railroad that rumbles 
along 400 miles of track through 
upper New York State, the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, on up to the 
Canadian border. And other towns 
along the line have also joined in the 
drive to “Keep the Rutland Rolling.” 

Late in June, the receiver of the 
bankrupt road warned that it was 
losing $2,400 a day, that soon opera- 
tions would have to be discontinued 
and the railroad abandoned unless 
some one helped out. 

So during the Summer, business 
men, government officials, railroad of- 
ficials, employees and citizens got 
busy to see. what they could do about 
it. Faced with the possibility of los- 
ing their only railroad, they sought 
prompt action—and got it. 

Business men organized an asso- 
ciation—the Rutland Railroad Co- 
operating Traffic Association—to 
promote traffic for the line. Two 
freight solicitors were hired to drum 
up business. And a “Save the Rut- 
land” club was started to raise $15,- 
000 for the cause. Members were 
pledged to wear printed buttons, talk 
about the plight of the road, use its 
service every time they possibly 
could and enlist new members. 

The board of aldermen of Rutland 
appropriated $1,000 for the Associa- 
tion and abated the road’s $2,500 
water assessment. Five New York 
towns cut assessments 20%. 

Local stores marked merchandise 
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An oxen-drawn covered wagon parades to 
save a bankrupt railroad— 


Photos: Rutland Herald 
—while interested citizens gather to hear 
a court decision on its fate 


“Shipped via the Rutland” and tied 
in their local advertising with the slo- 
gan, “Ship Today the Rutland Way.” 

Citizens attended mass meetings, 
wrote letters to local newspapers and 
composed songs and poetry in praise 
of the road and in hope for its future. 

Whether or not the Rutland will 
be saved, no one yet knows. But 
freight is “increasing considerably 
ahead of the average increase through- 
out the country,” according to rail- 
road officials. And they claim that if 
it does survive, the “Save the Rut- 
land” movement will be largely re- 
sponsible. 


New Aids to Production 


While sales campaigns and build- 
ing construction are beginning to 
brighten the business picture (p. 17), 
industry drives ahead during Septem- 
ber with three new manufacturing 
methods geared to bring greater effi- 
ciency, lower costs and more direct 
application of research to production. 








First is the completion of a new 
$4,500,000 plant for the Bridgeport 
Brass Co. of Bridgeport, Conn. Here, 
for the first time, straight-line pro- 
duction of brass, copper and copper- 
base alloy products will go into opera- 
tion. On its 220,000 square feet of 
floor space, the mill will be able to 
produce more than 6,000,000 pounds 
of sheet, roll and strip a month. 

Second contribution toward better 
manufacturing is a “merry-go-round” 
idea somewhat like U. S. Rubber’s 
astonishing method of making tires 
(Forses, Nov. 15, 1936). Workers 
in Cadillac-LaSalle’s Detroit plant as- 
semble parts on a section while stand- 
ing on platforms which move slowly 
around an oval track. When the 
job is completed, they step off, walk 
across the oval and board a new plat- 
form which has been unloaded of its 
finished assembled section and re- 
loaded with parts for another. 

Third new manufacturing technique 
is small-scale production of steel in 
Jones & Laughlin’s “midget steel 
mill” at Pittsburgh. Here research 
men now test and experiment with 
steel making under actual operating 
conditions, yet with none of the ex- 
pense involved in experimenting in 
full-sized mills. Since new methods 
can be tested in production immedi- 
ately after discovery in the labora- 
tory, the usual time-lag between 
theory and practice is eliminated. 


Boost Your Competitors? 


To the business man who doesn’t 
believe that co-operation in business 
pays, public utilities have an answer: 
Even when they, too, sell appliances, 
helping competing dealers to make 
more sales is usually a prime and 
profit-making plank in their mer- 
chandising platforms. 

Nebraska Power Co. provides a 
shining example. Several years ago, 
it decided to go in for wholehearted 
co-operation with appliance dealers, 
competitors though they might be. At 
first, dealers were skeptical; but sus- 
picion has long since evaporated in 
the light of such policies as making 
accessible to dealers the same sales 
ammunition that company salesmen 
themselves use, and strict instructions 
that salesmen go heavy on selling 
electric service, go light on selling 
appliances in competition with deal- 
ers. Any remaining skepticism was 
cleared out when they received copies 
of “Co-operation,” Nebraska Power’s 
colorful presentation of its sales 
philosophy and 1938 co-operative 
sales program. 

Results? “Immeasurable good in 
sales,” President James E. Davidson 
tells ForBEs. 





























Here’s some wise advice you cant possibly tollow 





**Pur your eEces in a lot of baskets.’’ 

That is an old investment principle 
the wisdom of which nobody disputes. 
But for the average man, there is just 
one thing wrong with it—he hasn’t 
enough eggs. 


Even the man of great wealth finds it 
dificult to follow the principle of diver- 
sification far enough. To do so means that 
he must spread his money over many dif- 
ferent types of investments, over many 
different industries, and in many sections 
of the country. 


But the principle of broad diversifica- 
tion can be followed by a life insurance 
company. . 

Many factors join hands to form a pro- 
tecting ring of safety around the money 
the company invests for the benefit of 
its policyholders. The dollars invested go 


only into types of securities defined by 
wise rules based on the long experience 
of life insurance companies and embod- 
ied in the insurance laws of the various 
States, and of the Dominion of Canada. 


A staff of investment specialists, each 
an expert in his particular investment 
field, has been drilled for years to con- 
sider return on the principal secondary to 
return of the principal. 


In the course of making investments, 
a mass of economic information is com- 
piled, weighed, and digested. And the 
placing of every dollar that goes forth to 
earn has been checked and cross-checked. 


There is no “risk-less” investment. Life 
insurance companies do, however, 
achieve maximum safety for their funds, 
not only by having a very large num- 
ber of eggs, but also by investigating 


thoroughly each of the many different 
baskets into which they put those eggs 
Life insurance offers to the man with only 


“one egg a reassuring means of putting that 


egg into many baskets. 





PYRIGHT 1958 METR TA RAN 


This is Number 6 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer under- 
tanding of how a life insurance company oper- 
ates. Copies of pre eding advertisen ent will be 


mailed upon request 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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ao 


Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 








Importance of Big Recent 
Developments Underrated 





MERICA’s first response to the 
elimination of threatened war in 
Europe has astonished me. I had 

reasoned that intense relief would be 
immediately manifested. 

The fateful uncertainties in Europe 
had been repeatedly cited as justify- 
ing extreme caution here, both in 
making security commitments and in 
incurring avoidable business risks. 

It would have been natural, there- 
fore, for removal of European war 
clouds to unleash extensive purchas- 
ing of securities and to revive busi- 
ness confidence. 

But nothing of the kind at once 
occurred. Thus far (September 23) 
the stock market has done little more 
than back and fill, with the price level 
under what it was in early September. 

Unless fresh complications arise 
jeopardizing peace in Europe, I can- 
not reason why security values 
should not substantially improve. 
Surely it is logical that stocks sold in 
fear of a European conflagration 
would logically be re-purchased on 
the passing of such fear. 


Certainly, home events have been 
favorable. 

Sponsors of the “purge” sustained 
an unbroken succession of defeats, 
with one exception: the defeat of 
Representative John J. O’Connor in 
a New York district where WPA 
workers were granted extra time off, 
with pay, on election day, ostensibly 
to have opportunity to vote, notwith- 
standing that the polls were open 
from three in the afternoon until ten 
o'clock at night—a palpable misuse of 
taxpayers’ funds to influence voters 
unfairly. 

Not even President Roosevelt can 
interpret the primary results as en- 
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dorsing his dictatorial efforts. His 
interference in state elections was 
robustly resented and repudiated by 
the voters. 

Not only so, but the voting clearly 
demonstrated a swing towards con- 
servatism, a swing away from disrup- 
tive radicalism. 

This should greatly hearten men of 
affairs. The people have declared un- 
mistakably that they now favor con- 
structive rather than destructive po- 
litical policies, that they want business 
and industry to be given opportunity 
to function free from incessant harass- 
ment and hounding. 

So, should Europe interpose no 
new apprehension, and the portents 
being that November 8 will send to 
Washington many opponents of radi- 
calism, the way should be opened up 
for quickening of economic recovery. 

My strong belief is that this will 
develop. 


Turning from foreign affairs and 
domestic political trends, one finds 
considerable encouragement in the 
latest economic statisics. 

The stock market has made notable 
headway since the opening of the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. It is now 
only a few points under the peak 
reached in late July. 

Assurance of very abundant crops 
has naturally kept down quotations 
for farm products. But bumper har- 
vests bring many collateral advan- 
tages, including increased employ- 
ment in many manufacturing indus- 
tries and in transportation; while, of 
course, the effect on the cost of living 
is beneficial to the great majority of 
non-agricultural consumers. 

Retail trade has held up 
throughout the Summer. 


well 


So have most industries. Steel de- 
mands have materially expanded de- 
spite meager ordering by railroads 
and motor manufacturers. Auto 
executives have assured the writer 
that advance orders for new models 
are pouring in very encouragingly. 
Electric power consumption is on the 
ascendent. The machine-tool indus- 
try is enjoying a new spurt. Home 
building, thanks to the Government’s 
abnormal lending, is expanding—al- 
though a genuine construction boom 
has not yet set in. 

Our railroads, the first objects in 
this country of rigid political regu- 
lation, are still doing poorly financial- 
ly. Their wage rates have been 
jacked up to the highest levels in his- 
tory, above even the boom-time peak 
—and infinitely higher than the wage 
rates exacted from railroads operat- 
ing in other countries. Whether re- 
lief will flow from the protracted 
effort to effect a 15% wage reduction, 
rejected by railway union representa- 
tives, remains to be seen. The Ad- 
ministration’s coddling of even law- 
less labor leaders and their followers 
has not been inspiring. 

The outlook for our $12,000,000,- 
000 utility industry should be inter- 
preted as having been brightened by 
the revealed trend of public sentiment 
towards curbing of Governmental 
business-baiting. _ Moreover, TVA 
revelations have not tended to inspire 
faith in bureaucratic management of 
business enterprises. 


My guess is that either before or 
after November 8 distinct economic 
betterment—always assuming Europe 
will interpose no fatal barriers—will 
make its appearance and that it will 
gather impressive momentum. 














Do You Know This? 





National income for 1938 is éesti- 


mated at $64,000,000,000, compared 

with $69,380,000,000 in 1937, but 

larger than for any other year since 

1929. (Department of Commerce) 
* 


It took the automobile industry un- 
til 1912 to produce a total of a million 
cars. In 1937 General Motors alone 
built over twice that number. 

* 


There are now more than 750,000 
persons receiving hospital care in the 
U. S. in return for monthly payments 
varying from 50 cents to $1. 

* 


Government in the U. S. requires 
over 3,000,000 full-time officials and 
employees. 

* 

A new continuous strip mill can 
turn out a strip of steel a mile long 
and a yard wide in about 2% minutes. 
(Inland Steel Co.) 


* 


While there are more than 1,100 
known species of trees within con- 
tinental United States, only about 180 
of them have assumed commercial im- 
portance. (The Atlantic Log) 

* 


More than half the households in 
the U. S. now have telephones. There 
are approximately 17,500,000 phones 
in use today, compared with only 
1,000,000 in 1900. (American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.) 

* 


Nearly 1,000,000 railway cars are 
required each year to transport an- 
thracite coal, producing railway rev- 
enue of about $100,000,000. 


* 


American farmers receive more 
than $200,000,000 annually from oil 
“crops” produced from beneath their 
farms. 

* 

The thick-walled iron molds in 
which molten steel solidifies into in- 
gots dissipate heat so rapidly that the 
steel solidifies before it can melt the 
mold. (Steel Facts) 

* 


Motor-truck trains with ten trailers 
are in use on Italy’s new express 
roads. A concrete ridge in the mid- 
dle of the road is straddled by the 
trucks, which have rollers that fit 
against the sides of the ridge. 

* 

The railroads and the Pullman 
Company in the year ended July 1, 
1938, equipped 1,384 additional pas- 
senger cars with air conditioning, 
which brings to 10,803 the total num- 
ber of such cars in operation. 








Question: 


MUST AIR CONDITIONING 9’ 
COST A FORTUNE ? 

















@ Thousands of home owners who 
have purchased the remarkable new 
Holland Automatic Furnace Air 
Conditioner have had every promise 
of economy and efficiency more than 
fulfilled. They not only enjoyed per- 
fectly conditioned, comfortably 
warmed air at surprisingly low cost, 
but also found welcome relief from 
discomfort during the hot summer 





ANSWER: 


NOT IF YOU CONSULT THE 
“WORLD'S LARGEST INSTALLERS 
OF HOME HEATING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING SYSTEMS”! 


months by circulating the air 
throughout their homes. The revo- 
lutionary improvements which made 
these ideal results possible should be 
of interest to every home owner. For 
complete information call the near- 
est Holland factory branch, of which 
there are nearly 500 throughout the 
country, or, mail the coupon below 
for interesting brochure. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


Dept. F-10, Holland, Michigan 


[] Automatic Furnace Air 
Conditioner for Oil or Gas. 


Please mail me information on subjects checked [J Coal Burning Heating and 


at right. 
Name 


Address 


City Stale 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
[] Automatic Coal Burner. 
(] Automatic Oil Burners. 
] Have Engineer call. 
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* AM glad I am an optimist. The 
pessimist is half-licked before he 
starts. The optimist has won half 

the battle, the most important half that 
applies to himself, when he begins his 
approach to a subject with the proper 


mental attitude. The optimist may 
not understand, or if he understands 
he may not agree with, prevailing 
ideas; but he believes, yes, knows, 
that in the long run and in due course 
there will prevail whatever is right 
and best.—TuHomas A. BUCKNER, 
chairman, New York Life Insurance 


Co. 


It is the biggest mistake in the 
world to think that you are working 
for some one else. Try to realize 
that some one else is paying you for 
working for yourself—Druc Topics. 


The power imprisoned in the atom 
is not greater than the power im- 
prisoned in the human soul. 

—N. T. O. News. 


The crisis in character is more 
ominous today than the crisis in busi- 
ness, economics, political, govern- 
mental or world affairs. The real 
danger is not that we shall lose our 
comforts, our money; not that we 
shall starve or be blown to pieces in 
another world conflagration. The 
real danger is that we shall suffer the 
judgment of our own sins upon us— 
that we shall love the darkness more 
than the light. 

—Frank W. Murtrevpt, D.D. 


Management, in the sense of em- 
ployer, is merely the agent for the 
public, the stockholders and the em- 
ployees. It is management’s job to 
preserve the balance fairly between all 
these interests, that each may have his 
fair share without imperiling the con- 
tinuity of the effort upon which the 
whole depends. — James F. BELt, 
chairman, General Mills, Inc. 


He who has conquered doubt and 
fear has conquered failure. 
—JAMES ALLEN. 


“Easy street” is smooth to walk on, 
but it is a blind alley. 
—Tue Errictency MAGAZINE. 





A TEXT 


Wisdom is better than weapons of 
war: but one sinner destroyeth 
much good.—Ecclesiastes 9:18. 


Sent in by R. Forcher, Ordway, 
Col. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 

















The priceless heritage of the free 


and independent interchange of 
thought is not to be kept without 
ceaseless vigilance. Only by guard- 
ing the truth itself can we guard the 
greatest of all our liberties—the right 
to proclaim the truth. On that liberty 
rests the destiny of millions. 

—Lorp SouTHWoOop. 


We'd shorten our working hours if 
we could think of anything to do with 
our leisure that was as interesting and 
inexpensive as work. 

—TuHeE LatcH Strinc. 


Those who promise social miracles 
are wasters of public resources. 
—ARTHUR E. Morcan. 


If there is any person to whom you 
feel a dislike, that is the person of 
whom you ought never to speak. 

—RIcHARD CECIL. 


Be a self-starter and don’t make a 
crank of the boss —Harry GUILBERT. 


The aim of all legitimate business 
is service, for profit, at a risk. 
—BENJAMIN C. LEEMING. 


No matter what the form of the 
government, the liberty of a people 
consists in being governed by laws 
which they have themselves made. 

—ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


People young, and raw, and self- 
natured, think it is an easy thing to 
gain love, and reckon their own 
friendship a sure price of any man’s; 
but when experience shall have shown 
them the hardness of most hearts, and 
the hollowness of others, and the 
baseness and ingratitude of almost all, 
they will find that a true friend is the 
gift of God, and that He only who 
made hearts can unite them.—SoutTu. 





Limit the freedom of advertising, 
as it would be limited under proposals 
of its adversaries, and we would do 
away with a large share of the Amer- 
ican press. It would die in propor- 
tion as advertising would die. The 
first to go would be the country news- 
paper, the very backbone of our 
American democratic freedom. 

—ALBERT D. LASKER. 


On the plains of hesitation bleach 
the bones of countless millions who, 
at the dawn of victory, sat down to 
rest, and resting, died. —ANON. 


Education is the only interest 
worthy the deep, controlling anxiety 
of the thoughtful man. | 

—WENDELL PHILLIPs. 


A life without a purpose is a lan- 
guid, drifting thing; every day we 
ought to review our purpose, saying 
to ourselves: This day let me make 
a sound beginning, for what we have 
hitherto done is naught! 

—Tuomas A KeEmpis. 


Good sense and good nature are 
never separated; and good nature is 
the product of good reason. 

—PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 


Books come at my call and return 
when I desire them; they are never 
out of humor and they answer all my 
questions with readiness. Some pre- 
sent in review before me the events 
of past ages; others reveal to me the 
secrets of Nature. These teach me 
how to live, and those how to die; 
these dispel my. melancholy by their 
mirth, and amuse me by their sallies 
of wit. Some there are who prepare 
my soul to suffer everything, to desire 
nothing, and to become thoroughly 
acquainted with itself. In a word, 
they open the door to all the arts and 
sciences. —PETRARCH. 


Everyone lives by selling some- 
thing. —STEVENSON. 


Life will give you exactly what you 
ask of it—if only you will ask long 
enough and plainly enough. 

—ELEANOR NEsBIT. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 


form. Price $2. 


























$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Paint for Treated Wood—Portable Humidifier 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Creosote Sealed In 


Creosoted wood-block floors will 
probably be used now in places where 
they have never been used before, be- 
cause a paint has been developed 
through which neither pitch nor creo- 
sote can penetrate. 

The paint, we are told, provides a 
dry, hard, bright finish, highly re- 
sistant to abrasion and wear and im- 
pervious to oils and dilute acids. It 
offers many other advantages, as well. 
Where creosoted factory floors are 
painted, pitch and oil will no longer 
be tracked into adjoining offices; 
factory aisles and fire danger zones 
can be given improved visibility, for 
increased production and safety of 
workers; since the paint is available 
in five colors, various color schemes 
can be carried out; and all the ad- 
vantages of long wear, silence and 
comfort associated with wood-block 
floors are now made more widely 
available. 

A coating of this paint will in- 
crease the visibility of creosoted poles 
along highways, too. And when creo- 
soted guard rails and structural tim- 
bers are so covered, they will not 
stain the clothing of persons handling 
or coming in contact with them. 


(1-101) 


Preserve Office Efficiency 


You don’t have to put up with 
stuffy, parched air in your office or 
home this Winter, even though you 
can’t install complete air conditioning. 
A new electric humidifier that can be 
carried around from room to room 
will keep the air moist and health- 
ful. 

It has no fans, motors or other 
moving parts and is, therefore, en- 
tirely noiseless in operation. It’s 
safe, too. An automatic switch shuts 
off the current if the water is used 
up, and since only a few spoonfuls are 
heated at one time (the reserve sup- 
ply remains at body temperature) 
there is no danger of, scalding. Its 
original and operating costs are both 
small, we are told, and it is decora- 
tive enough for any surroundings. 

The humidifier should find great 


favor in offices where both the mental 
and physical efficiency of workers are 
lowered when the relative humidity 
drops too low, as it often does when 
the weather makes it necessary to 
keep the heat on and the windows 
shut. (2-101) 


“Fountain-pen’” Paint Striper 


Versatility is a feature of a new 
precision paint-striping tool for apply- 
ing decorative striping in many prod- 
uct finishing and refinishing opera- 
tions. It operates equally well with 
paint, lacquer or synthetic enamel ; it 
is furnished with three interchange- 
able heads for 1/64, 1/32 and 5/64- 
inch stripes (there is an extra head 
for %-inch striping) ; and it will lay 
single, double or triple lines of uni- 
form weight and thickness at any de- 
sired interval by a simple adjustment 
of guides, the manufacturers tell us. 

A gear pump in the head of the 
tool insures a uniform supply of 
painting material. The striper is held 
in the hand like a fountain pen and is 
easy to operate, requiring no com- 


pressed air. (3-101) 
No Lock—No Light 


A new and positively safe way of 
attaching industrial reflectors speeds 
up installation. It’s safe, because the 
lamp won’t light unless the reflector 
is securely attached; it’s speedy, be- 
cause there are no set-screws, levers 
and threaded necks to bother with. 

Each unit consists of two parts: 
A hood which is installed permanent- 
ly and the reflector with lampholder 
which fits into it. The reflector is 
placed in position and then given a 
clockwise turn. When the lugs on 
the neck of the reflector lock into the 
slots of the head, an electrical connec- 
tion is made. Unless they are prop- 
erly secured, the connection won’t be 
made and the lamp won't light. 
(4-101) 


Home-Made Detector 


A well-known insurance company 
will soon offer the public accident in- 
surance in a most unusual form—that 





of a carbon-monoxide detector. 

As everyone knows, this is the dead- 
ly gas, generated by internal-com- 
bustion motors, which is so insidious 
because it is tasteless, odorless and 
colorless. The detector will certainly 
be welcomed by factory, commercial- 
vehicle and garage owners and others 
whose employees must work with and 
around motors. 

We are told that tests have proved 
that even in pleasure cars carbon 
monoxide often exists in sufficient 
amounts to have a substantial bear- 
ing on the frequency and severity of 
automobile accidents. For breathing 
air contaminated with a less-than- 
fatal concentration of the gas com- 
monly results in headache, excessive 
fatigue and general impairment of the 
mental and physical faculties. 

The cost of the detector is almost 
negligible, and it is so simple that it 
can be constructed by anyone with 
a slight mechanical knowledge from 
materials obtainable from the hard- 
ware and drugstore. The insurance 
company will be glad to give specifica- 
tions and instructions. (5-101) 


Telegraphics: 


A rubber protector for the steering 
wheel of automobiles is available for 
the high-grade service station and the 
fastidious driver. It will fit any 
steering wheel, and will protect gloves 
and hands from grease and dirt when 
the automobile is serviced or parked. 


(6-101) 


A pocket-size tester for electricians, 
line men, radio end refrigeration serv- 
ice men uses the “smallest neon bulb 
in the world.” It will test for live or 
open circuits, blown fuses, defective 
condensers and resistors, tell whether 
current is AC or DC, indicate ground- 
ed lines, and approximate voltage. It 
won't take up much room in your 
pocket when not in use. (7-101) 


Another interesting application of 
the electric eye—as electric nurse. A 
patient recovering from a surgical 
operation developed the habit of walk- 
ing in his sleep. An electric eye was 
set in place and connected with a 
buzzer in his son’s room. Imme- 
diately the patient got out of bed, the 
buzzer started to work and the son 
was in the patient’s room before he 
could wander very far. (8-101) 


—A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ anda ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Keep On Your Toes With These Tests 


George S$. Baker 


Vice-President, Ton-Tex Corporation 
As told to Edwin Laird Cady 


ALES markets shift suddenly in 

these days. Instead of a single 

big market which goes up and 
down with the tide of business, we 
find that the tendency more and more 
is for sections of the market to move 
independently of one another. 

Under these conditions, it is diffi- 
cult to keep salesforces and advertis- 
ing programs spending their best ef- 
forts on the markets which will yield 
the best immediate returns. Any 
salesmanager who can get a peek into 
the future has a head start on these 
problems. 

Positive business prophecies are 
rare. But across each salesmanager’s 
desk come daily indicators of what is 
ahead. And if he keeps himself sensi- 
tive to them, the indicators are guides 
which he can safely follow. 

The number of orders coming in, 
for example. When an increasing 
number of orders can be shaken out 
of the envelopes in which the sales- 
men send their reports, then better 
business is probably ahead. For even 
though the new orders are too small 
to have much effect on gross volume, 
they show that buyers feel better. 

When big companies start to buy, 
it is time to send salesmen after the 
smaller companies in the same gen- 
eral lines. This is especially true if 
the big companies are manufacturers. 
For most of them depend upon 
swarms of smaller fry to supply them 
with parts, supplies and raw materials. 

Likewise, when key accounts 
among the smaller customers begin 
to move, it is a sign that the big com- 
panies are setting up for increased 
activity. Tool makers, advertising 
printers and typewriter-repair shops 
are small-customer indicators of what 
big customers are about to do. 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 
the majority of 
the 


levels at present are considerably 


In 
throughout 


territories 
country business 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are, nevertheless, the 
best territories in which to concen- 
trate sales efforts. 











The settling of a big strike usually 
foretells changes in the character of 
the business coming from an entire 
industry or community. 

The first effect is to turn loose a 
strike-dammed flood of business. If 
the settlement is really fair and sound, 
it clears up many old rancors and un- 
certainties. It has a cleansing and 
stabilizing effect on the conduct of 
that market for a long time to come. 

And strikes can rejuvenate a mar- 
ket’s thinking. They often increase 
its receptivity to new ideas and new 
products. 

When new products begin moving 
to the list of good but tough prospects 
which the salesman has never been 
able to close, then the _ business 
barometer signals “Warning : Change 
Coming.” The new interest may in- 
dicate a thought like, “Things are 
getting a little sour, we had better 
try something new and see if it will 
cut corners.” Or it may indicate 
‘Better times are dead ahead, so let’s 
try something new and see if it will 
prevent some of the troubles we had 
during the last good stretch.” 


Tested Selling Sentences—of finding the words 










Another “Change” Warning 


Advertising is another “change” 
sign. When the volume from one 
market picks up, usually that market 
is either staving off an oncoming de- 
cline, or using its spurs on an up- 
swing. 

Complaints and claims are a two- 
way sign. If they increase both in 
number and in unreasonableness in 
any market, then look out for a de- 
cline in business volume. If they die 
down in an active market, prepare to 
welcome an upsurge. For worried 
customers kick easily; but they over- 
look little troubles when they smell 
profits. 

Indexes of general business are also | 
worth watching. They are never ex- 
actly adjusted to the markets and 
problems of any one salesmanager. 
But they do provide backlogs for 
individual interpretation. 

Salesmen’s reports are strong signs. 
When they take on a cocky note, and 
begin to talk about the specific prob- 
lems of prospects, be prepared for bet- 
ter business. But when they begin to 
complain and explain, look out for a 
decline. 

Signs like these come over the desk 





of every salesmanager. They can sel- | 
dom be weighted, run through a cal- | 
culating machine and turned into a} 
formula. They often contradict each | 
other. But a shrewd and balanced | 
interpretation of them is invaluable in 
laving future plans. 


How TO WSE THE 


WORDS that 





bring ACTION 


In a single year, business men paid Elmer Wheeler 
over $50,000 to show them how to increase their 
sales with ‘‘Tested Sentences That Sell.’’ Immediate 


and phenomenal results have followed Wheeler's 
5 SPECIFIC MONEY-MAKINGIDEAS. Now these 
amazingly practical, easy-to-use secrets are yours in 
a book that’s worth its weight in gold to anybody 
who has anything to sell. This very minute, the al- 
most uncanny power of WORDS THAT BRING 
ACTION is making millions of extra dollars for 
men and women who have learned the knack of 
using Tested Sentences That Sell. 


TESTED SENTENCES 
THAT SELL 


Six well-chosen words, suggested by the author, 
fetched one merchant over 1,600 customers. A three- 
word phrase sold millions of square clothespins. 
Another Tested Selling Sentence sold a million gal- 
lons of gasoline. Yet the methods, ideas and princi- 
ples are so simple, practical, fascinating that you 
yourself can use them every day to get from others 
the action you want. Remember: en you sell 
yourself or your product, your first 10 words are more 
important than the next 10,000. But they must be the 
right words—sentences that SELL. This new, amaz- 
ingly usable book will teach you the art of using 


3.75 





that bring ACTION, and get what you want. 








@ PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. + 
§ Book No. TH-110, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Send me ‘‘Tested Sentences That Sell."’ I will pay ¢ 
é postman $3.75, plus few cents postage. If, after 5 a 
BH days’ examination, I decide not to keep this book, 
i I may return it and you will refund my money. § 
B@ Name _& 
@ Address sees — 
@ City State......... a 
# 


} Check here if you prefer enclosing payment, in @ 
UJ which case we pay postage. Same refund privilege. 
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To the 
“MANOR BORN” 





a travelers find that 

Belmont Manor provides the perfect 
and complete background for a Bermuda 
holiday. Our clientele is congenial and 
socially restricted. Every diversion on 
our 200-acre resort estate, including 
18-hole championship golf course (fre- 
quent tournaments throughout the 
year). 
The new Belmont Manor Beach Club 
grants special privileges and rates to 
Belmont Manor guests. Bermuda’s 
finest surf bathing. 


Consult YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or our New 
York office, 500 Fifth Avenue (PEnmn. 6-0665), 
or write to our manager in Bermuda. 


BELMONT MANOR 
AND GOLF clus BERMUDA 
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Airlines—and Business Lines 
(Continued from page 11) 


a given problem. Salesmen are scat- 
tered throughout the country, follow- 
ing leads, doing the heavy spade 
work. But suppose a salesman in 
Arizona or New Mexico is on the 
verge of a big order, when suddenly 
he is faced with an extremely tech- 
nical question—some poser about 
stress and strain, perhaps, which only 
an engineering expert can figure out. 
He simply must have that engineer. 
And the quicker, the better. Well, by 
air the man can get there in a few 
brief hours. 

The trade of scores of concerns de- 
mands just such specified effort, and 
many of them are embracing air 
travel. Like Gimbel Brothers, they 
do not hope to effect economies or 
staff reductions. They can, however, 
do a more concentrated sales job, pro- 
vide better service, establish more 
satisfactory customer relations. And, 
in so doing, they improve materially 
the spirit of a salesforce. A salesman 
is always more effective when he 
knows that the home office is behind 
him, that, in need, he can summon 
executives, designers and engineers 
to help bolster his cause. 

As a matter of fact, technical men 


are among the most regular users of 
the nation’s airlines. Board any plane 
and you are apt to sit alongside an 
engineer of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., or a construction 
man of the Cities Service Co., or sim- 
ilar representatives of blue-ribbon cor- 
porations. 

Even Wall Street has enjoyed a 
rise, in this respect. One of the lead- 
ing banking houses has several air- 
minded executives who consistently 
cover the Middle West, Pacific Coast 
and Hawaiian territories by plane. 
Flying ambassadors of goodwill are 
useful in the world of finance, too. 

All the companies cited thus far 
engage in more-or-less conventional 
fields of business. They find time- 
saving profitable. But there are other 
lines, of course, in which it’s a virtual 
necessity. The motion-picture indus- 
try, for one; radio broadcasting, for 
another. 

The executives and stars of War- 
ner Brothers cross the country like 
most people cross Main Street. This 
is not waste motion, either. A lot 
of jokes have been cracked about 
Hollywood conferences ; nevertheless, 
they are essential to the industry. 
And you just cannot burn up money 
by permitting travel delay. 

The marketing of motion pictures 








- Suppose 


gas and electric bills bore tax stamps 


Statements sent to customers would be 
startling indeed. The tax burden of U.G.I. 
subsidiary gas and electric companies for 
1937 amounted to $9.90 for each customer 
served and this amount has increased each 
year: for 1936 it was $9.89; for 1935 it was 
$8.65: for 1934 it was $7.47. 

Yet, despite a doubling of the tax burden 
in the last 10 years, rates have been con- 
sistently reduced —a total of $19,000,000 


on an annual basis. 


At the same time, stockholders of U.G.L., 
typical, thrifty American families, have 
received a regular return on their invest- 
ment, and the workers have enjoyed fair 
and dependable employment. 


U.G.l1. is proud of its record of operating 
efficiency and economical management, 
but the continuance of this balance between 
customer, stockholder and worker depends 
upon the hand of the tax collector. Taxes 
are beyond our control. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
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is likewise facilitated by flying. When 
a salesmanager gets hold of a sudden 
hit, he must invoke quick action. So 
must a zone manager of a theatre 
chain. 

In radio, time is your raw mate- 
rial. That's why a company like 
National Broadcasting practically de- 
pends on air travel for operating effi- 
ciency. Announcers, program pro- 
duction men, executives—they all are 
constantly on the go between cities, 
and intervening hours must be re- 
duced to the absolute minimum. 

These are merely a few of the ways 
in which travel on commercial air- 
lines is helping American business. 
Hundreds of others could be listed; 
and there’s always, of course, air 
mail and air express. 


Modern Method of Travel 


The plain fact is that air travel— 
unexpectedly, to some of us—has al- 
ready arrived, from the standpoint 
of importance. Insurance companies, 
for example, now list air travel as a 
Class A risk. For certain purposes, 
and within certain limitations, air 
travel cannot be excelled. It is a mod- 
ern, reliable adjunct to our ground 
transportation facilities. 

And to the transport lines them- 
selves must go the credit. In the 
short space of ten years they have 
progressed at an astonishing pace. 
Our planes, our airports, our radio 
beams and other devices simply can- 
not be matched anywhere on earth. 
Pilots and technical men are unsur- 
passed. Nor should we forget the 
stewards and hostesses. It seems fair 
to say that in no other business cater- 
ing to the public can there be found 
a corps of employees so attentive and 
so helpful as airline stewards and 
hostesses. 

Oddly enough, however, even am- 
ong business concerns that use the 
airways a lot, we rarely see a com- 
pany that has developed a permanent 
policy toward this type of transporta- 
tion. It is obvious that, for some pur- 
poses, almost any executive, sales or 
technical staff could fly with profit. 
Yet, generally speaking, flying has to 
be urged by employees themselves. 

Managements invariably set up 
policies regarding railway, automobile 
and bus transport. Routes are care- 
fully studied, costs analyzed, recom- 
mendations made. But airline travel 
—with pronounced and conceded ad- 
vantages of speed—is still regarded 
in most quarters as a luxury to be 
indulged in only on rare occasions. 

Our business thinking on this sub- 
ject might well be brought up to date. 
For aviation is a long way past the 
“flying machine” stage; it’s now a 
tool that business can use—for better 
business. 
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‘What Every Taxpayer Should Know 


Frank H. Shevit 


What are your Federal tax problems, both 
business and personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
famous consultant on Federal taxes, will give 
you the answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed en- 
velope. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Family Transactions 


In return for a note of the corpora- 
tion, a wife transferred securities to a 
corporation in which her husband 
owned all of the stock. The following 
year, she reacquired the same securi- 
ties at a lower price from another 
corporation controlled by her hus- 
band. Was this a bona fide sale for 
Federal income-tax purposes? 

No. The wife is not allowed to de- 
duct her loss. 


Death of a Partner 


Income received by a taxpayer’s es- 
tate from a partnership of which tax- 
payer was a member, is taxable as in- 
come for the taxable period in which 
the estate received it. This is true 
even though the partnership agree- 
ment expressly provided that the 
business should be continued for a 
specific period in the event of a part- 
ner’s death. 


Dealing in Commodities 


Where a taxpayer has consistently 
inventoried commodities at cost in 
prior years, he may not change that 
practice so as to value them at cost or 
market, whichever is lower, without 
getting permission from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to change 
the method. 


Improper Records 


The method of accounting em- 
ployed by the taxpayer, a company, 
and its method of estimating its 
earned commissions did not clearly 
reflect taxpayer’s income. 

In order to reflect more clearly tax- 
payer’s earned commissions, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue em- 
ployed an average percentage based 
upon preceding five-years’ totals of 
collections and of remittances there- 
of to clients. Was this method valid? 

Since the taxpayer failed to show 


that such method is erroneous, the 
method of ascertaining earned com- 
missions as used by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue was approved 
for Federal income-tax purposes. 


State Court Reporter 


Amounts received by an official 
state court reporter from parties to 
litigation for transcripts of steno- 
graphic minutes are not exempt from 
Federal income taxes. 


Profit-Sharing Plan 


During the taxable year a com- 
pany, under a bonus and profit-shar- 
ing plan, incurred liability for addi- 
tional compensation for personal 
services actually rendered. Was this 
amount deductible ? 

Since the taxpayer kept its books 
on an accrual basis, and there was 
no dispute as to the reasonableness 
of that procedure, the entire amount 





of the additional compensation would 
be deductible for the tax year. The 
fact that the amount was improperly 
set up on the books as a reserve does 
not alter the case. 


Withholding Tax 


Where stock issued by domestic 
corporations is registered in the name 
of a domestic partnership as nominee 
but is actually owned by non-resident 
aliens, the nominee is required to 
withhold income tax at the rate of 


10% in accordance with the Revenue 
Act of 1936. 


Relief Compensation 


The compensation of officers and 
employees of a State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, paid by the State 
from its public funds as distinguished 
from funds granted to it by the Fed- 
eral Government, is exempt from 
Federal income tax. 

To the extent that such a compen- 
sation is paid by the State either di- 
rectly or indirectly from funds 
granted to the State by the Federal 
Government, it is subject to a Fed- 
eral income tax. The compensation 
of officers and employees which is 
paid directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment is also subject to a Federal in- 
come tax. 














Textile Industry uses 


AIR CONDITIONING 
BY STURTEVANT 


to improve products . . . cut costs 


DuPont Rayon Co., American Enka Corp., Industrial Rayon Co., 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills, Carter Fabrics Corp.... merely a few of the users of 
Sturtevant Air Conditioning in the textile industry. 


From textiles to tobacco .. . from paper to pills ... from sugar 
to safety glass ... you will find Sturtevant Air Conditioning on 
the job throughout industry in a great variety of product- 
improving, cost-cutting services. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Mte Utte 


L—-FOR VENTILATING or air nanoune tourmenr AIR CONDITIONING — 
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In Time of — 
Harvest 


rost is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock! And once 
more, fertile farm lands have yielded 
abundant food for the nation. In the 
effective distribution of farm prod- 
ucts originating from or destined for 
points in the territory served by Pre- 
cision Transportation between the 
Midwest and the Virginias and Caro- 
linas and between the North and the 
South, the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way’'s freight-carrying facilities are 
coordinated to provide the utmost in 
prompt dispatch and dependable 
freight movement. There’s a full 
harvest of safety, economy, and de- 
pendability awaiting your shipments 
via the Norfolk and Western. Call 
or write any representative of the 
Freight Traffic Department for com- 
plete information. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James 6. Donley 


HE stock market’s position still 

appears to be questionable to this 

observer. Acute war fears dropped 
the Dow-Jones industrial average out 
of its previous trading range shortly 
after the previous “Outlook” was 
written. Prices have since recovered 
sharply, but so far have failed—and 
it is the third successive failure—to 
equal the previous short-swing top. 

The highs of July 25 and Aug. 6 
still stand as a “double-top,” with the 
latter fractionally above the former, 
at 145.67, against 144.91. On Aug. 
25, the top was 144.07; on Sept. 7, 
143.08; and on Sept. 21, 139.29. 
Meanwhile, our (Aug. 1) suggestion 
that, closing below 138, we would ex- 
pect the industrial average to return 
to at least the 130-133 level, has been 
borne out by a closing of 131.82 and 
an intra-day low of 131.03, on Sept. 
17. 

From the writer’s viewpoint, the 
charted section of the market ever 
since July 25 is suggestive of dis- 
tribution. Daily observation of the 
market between July 25 and Aug. 6 
pointed to it; the swift slide to the 
low of Aug. 13 seemed to be a market 
confession that such selling had been 
going on; and the successively lower 
tops of later day-to-day rallies rather 
strongly confirmed that viewpoint. 
But, until the war scare brought the 
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break-through on the downside, there 
remained the possibility of an exten- 
sion of the move on the upside. 

Now the case is somewhat differ- 


ent. We must now start with the as- 
sumption that the highs of late July 
and early August marked the peak 
of the initial phase of what may turn 
out to be a real bull market. On that 
assumption we may question whether 
the abrupt and almost perpendicular 
rise of late June and its further ex- 
tension on relatively large volume in- 
to late July has yet been fully cor- 
rected. And it is proper to put the 
burden of proof on that score upon 
the market itself. 

Turning to outside factors, the 
progress of business recovery is fair 
to good in different lines, but it has 
not yet caught up with stock prices; 
that is, it has already been discounted. 
Whether the market will have to go 
higher to discount further 1938 im- 
provement remains to be seen. The 
spectacle of England and France 
knuckling down to Hitler is disquiet- 
ing to investors, to say the least. And 
many fear that war in Europe would 
give the New Deal a new hold. 

An important factor affecting the 
market’s internal structure, and one 
difficult to evaluate at this writing 
(Sept. 23), is the extent to which the 
“floating supply” of stocks has been 
increased by recent investment liqui- 
dation. Unless improved prospects, 
foreign and domestic, induce investors 
to reabsorb such stock, they may 
prove to be an embarrassing burden 
upon a “managed market” which is 
not so full-blooded as it ought to be. 

To sum up: The market is on the 
defensive, and may have to retreat to 
lower levels for a thorough consoli- 
dation of its June-July gains. Closing 
below 130, would suggest excellent 
buying opportunities around the 120 
level. 








Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 


will be sent to interested readers on the day of tts writing. Rates on request. 
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Stocks to Buy 
on Reactions 


Joseph D. Goodman 


T this writing it appears that the 
immediate danger of a major 
European war may pass. Hence, 

there should be a disappearance of the 
terrible fear and strain which pre- 
vailed in the financial and commercial 
world. 

The war news smothered the best 
business as well as political news that 
has been received in a long while— 
the failure of President Roosevelt’s 
attempt to defeat various senators. 
This probably forecasts a more hard- 
boiled, less spineless Congress. 

After two months of recovery, 
some lines of business have begun 
to recede somewhat. The war scare 
probably was a contributing cause. 
As a result of this scare, the United 
States will probably greatly increase 
its armaments. It would be folly to 
expect England and France to keep 
the world safe for us. Concerns man- 
ufacturing war equipment might re- 
ceive considerable orders. 

Attention has been directed fre- 
quently towards Niles-Bement-Pond, 
which was selling at its working capi- 
tal, $30 a share. Earnings last year 
were $7.49, and a good showing was 
made for the first half of this year. 
The company is a leading machine- 
tool manufacturer, catering to the air- 
plane, automobile, steel industries, 
etc. During August orders for ma- 
chine tools showed important in- 
creases. 


Spalding a Speculation 


Entirely as a speculation, I suggest 
the common stock of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros., well-known manufac- 
turer of popular lines of sporting 
goods—now selling at 234. The com- 
pany has operated at a deficit for 
some years, although working capital 
remains equal to $6 for the common 
after deducting the small issue of pre- 
ferred at par. Heretofore the princi- 
pal outlet has been its own retail 
stores. These stores are to be dis- 
continued, sales to be made at whole- 
sale only, presumably to’a large num- 
ber of retail stores. Hence, it is con- 
ceivable that its business might in- 
crease greatly, and solely on this pos- 
sibility, I mention the stock. 

Another low-priced stock not to be 


which 
Stock outstand- 


overlooked is Savage Arms, 
recently sold at $11. 
ing amounts to 168,000 shares, work- 
ing capital $12 a share, last year’s 


earnings $2.72. The receipt of any 
considerable amount of munitions or- 
ders would help this stock. 

Since August 1937 the stock mar- 
ket and the business world have 
travelled a stormy path. Once the 
market decline got under way, there 
was no important upward move ex- 
cept the sudden two-three weeks’ 
jump early this Summer. Investors 
have had more than their share of 
difficulties. What further trouble 
may lie ahead, is unpredictable; but 
the important thing to remember is 
that, based on all previous experience, 
the business index, now much below 
normal, is sure to rise above normal 
at some time in the future, however 
much delayed. 


“Profitless” Recovery? 


But to insure reasonable profits for 
industry, a fair deal from government 
is required. If wages are maintained 
at too high rates, such as in the rail- 
road and steel industries, recovery 
might be slow, of the “profitless” 
type. This period of recovery com- 
mences with industry having the 
highest overhead in history. 

Among stocks recommended on re- 
actions are the following: 


Net 

Working 

Recent Capital 

Low Per Share 
Am. Laundry Machine..... $16 $30 
Mergenthaler Linotype .... 22 64 
Calif. Packing ............ 17:19 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery... 5 16 


en 12 12 
Gen. Theatre Equipment.... 12 17 
Am. Agri. Chem........... 70 65 
Virginia-Carolina pref...... 18 45 
he: re 21 39 
ON 16 20 
Barner Asphalt ..........- 15 15 
Case Tiweslite ........... 78 88 


Other stocks favored as a purchase 
on reactions are: 


American Seating 
3arker Bros. 
Ex-Cello-O 

Lerner 

Neisner 

Federated Dept. Stores 
Glidden 

Liquid Carbonic 
Midland Steel 

N. Y. City Omnibus 
Snider Packing 
Young Spring and Wire 
Wheeling Steel 


—September 23. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 














ACT QUICKLY TO GET YOUR COPY 
PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPHED 


by ra 







639 
Messages 

to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking 


O DESCRIPTION of this brilliant- 

ly edited, attractively printed, hand- 
somely bound volume of 639 expressions of 
the world’s most vigorous thinkers can do 
it justice. You must see and read a few 
pages for yourself. One salesmanager did 
and ordered 100 copies for his men! 
Whether you manage a hundred men or 
one man in a hundred you will find a wealth 
of helpful suggestions for getting more out 
of your business day—more out of life—in 
this inspiring volume, “Thoughts on the 
3usiness of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Single copy $2. Quantity prices on request. 


TYPICAL READER COMMENTS 


: reminds me a lot of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘Scrap- 
book’, —Walter C. Hoelty, oe Paul, Minn. 


. have not as yet completed giving this book 
as a valuable aid to members of my ae 
tion.’ —Ralph M. Levey, New York, N. Y 


. what a kick I have been getting out of my 
occasional dips into your recent book.’ 
H.N. Kuesel, Hartford, Conn. 


—=—=—MONEY-BACK OFFER™7="= 


B. C. FORBES a Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


T-10-1 
Enclosed is $2. Please send me a copy of ‘“Thoughts on 
the Business of Life’’ personally autographed by B. C. 


Forbes. It is understood that I may read and use this 

book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not 

please me. (This offer good in U. S. and Canada.) 

(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed) 


Name 


Firm 


GOSS 65 dnesneeecepanenvdevedewes oe WRdsccciccc 


(Note: I am also interested in a bulk order. 


Please quote prices on copies.) 
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General Foods Declares 
Preferred Dividend 


Directors of General Foods Corporation 
at a meeting held September 21, 1938, 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
a share on the 150,000 outstanding shares 
of the company’s $4.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock. The dividend is pay- 
able November 1, 1938, to holders of 
record October 11, 1938. 


* * * 


Among the products of General Foods are: 
Maxwell House Coffee—Jell-O—Post Toasties 
—Grape-Nuts—Grape-Nuts Flakes—Postum— 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes— Whole Bran Shreds— 
Huskies—Baker’s Premium Chocolate—Bak- 
er’s Cocoa—Swans Down Cake Flour—Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Powder— 
Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Coffee— Minute Tapi- 
oca—Log Cabin Syrup—Certo—La France— 
Satina—Birds Eye Frosted Foods. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue - New York, N. Y. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 91 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 14, 1938, for 
the quarter ending September 30, 98, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
upon the Common Capital Stock SPs 
Company by check on October 15, 
} hans to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 30, 1938. 

The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 








Straight Talk from a Banker 


(Continued from page 13) 


Intimate acquaintance with the de- 
tails of my older customers indicated 
sales possibilities for the little com- 
pany in half-a-dozen industries they 
had never sold to. They went after 
the business, obtained a larger slice 
of new sales than they had added in 
fifteen years. 

A little preaching now pointed the 
moral. Figuratively speaking, they 
tightened up their belts and hitched 
up their pants. They combed a score 
of other industries for customers, 
found new products as a result. 
Presently their marketing or produc- 
tion or financial problem—call it what 
you will, it was still a problem of the 
human attributes of the management 
—had been resolved. The little com- 
pany is making money, bigger money 
than it ever made before in its career. 
All it needed was a little push to get 
its officers started. 

Or let’s consider another business, 
nationally known and huge. One of 
its junior officers recently came to me 
for personal advice. He was dis- 
couraged about the company’s future 
unless it changed certain of its basic 
policies. He spoke of the problem in 
imposingly general terms; but pinned 
down to specific facts he admitted it 
was basically a problem of human at- 
titudes. What he wanted of me was 
that I keep an eye open for a job 
where prospects looked better. 


New Business Ideas 











to ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service ... 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 





ST. CHARLES 


DOWNTOWN. ‘AT. YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 











The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
sts essential value to the reader. 
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OU will find new ideas in busi- 

ness management and equipment 
in the following new booklets and 
catalogs. Write to the companies 
listed for free copies. 

New InpustriaL Dicest oF NEw JER- 
sEY. Basic study interesting to anyone who 
makes anything: What New Jersey offers 
industry as a manufacturing location, to- 
gether with maps and data on local produc- 
tion areas. New Jersey Council, State 
House, Trenton, N. J. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR OFFICE LIGHT- 
Inc. Few business men can doubt that 
good lighting eliminates many errors, steps 
up office efficiency. But how can office 
lighting be improved? Here are several 
answers. F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 
Vermilion Ohio. 

Hypromatic QuICK-FEATHERING PRro- 
PELLER. The interesting details of how one 
of aviation’s notable advances—adjustable- 
pitch propellers—has been achieved. Ham- 
ilton Standard Propellers, East Hartford, 
Conn. 

Serres “C” Twin Wasp. Another side- 
light on a recent aviation achievement— 
description and specifications (in an un- 


It did not take long to convince him 
that his real future lay in straighten- 
ing out the human problems in his 
own company. It was a big assign- 
ment for a young man, but he has the 
advantage of knowing. what is wrong 
at the start. 

He came in again just the other 
day. His recommendations are be- 
ginning to take root. The president 
has shifted two or three policies, has 
started on a career of giving the 
young man more responsibilities and 
letting him clear up some of the 
troubles. The man who was dissatis- 
fied and worried a few months ago 
today thinks the company will 
weather through. So do I—and I 
agreed with his previous pessimism 
at that time. 

When you start to scrub up the 
human problems so that you can rec- 
ognize them, you get a business going 
in the right direction. The main 
thing is to get past the stage of think- 
ing in high-falutin’ terms about the 
high-toned problems, and get down 
to the basic factor, which in this man- 
made world is now and forever will 
be, men. Reduce a problem to a 
human problem, and you can lick it 
ten times out of ten. 

When so-called problems begin to 
appear, sit down and analyze your- 
self, analyze the personnel in every 
department, and face the human facts. 
It is a big job to man an institution 
properly. But, as an executive, that 
is what you are being paid for. 


usual form) of the latest version of a 
well-known airplane engine. Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. 


VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL. What equip- 
ment for variable speed control can do for 
industrial plants, how it is serving in- 
dustry in specific applications, and com- 
plete description of one line of the equip- 
ment. Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


Tue New Atias SHaAper. Construc- 
tion details and specifications of a new, 
compact shaper (bench space: 18 by 32% 
inches), said to have special advantages 


and economies for use on small jobs. Atlas 
Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Tue Ligump Carsonic Corp. A com- 


pany which is fifty years old this year 
tells the interesting story of its growth, its 
products, and its industry. Liquid Car- 
bonic Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


METAMETER SYSTEM. Description, with 
photographs and charts, of a method which 
automatically maintains the pressure in a 
gas-distribution system at a constant value, 


regardless of load variations. Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Rex Om Wett Cnain.  Pocket-size 


data book for oil-field men on oil-well 
chain—its development, design, use, his- 
tory, and maintenance. Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











THE 
SALESMAN’S 
DIARY 


1939 


paily 
Pep 
Pellets 


gp. C. FORBES 


"teen 


See This Year-Round Sales Stimulator TODAY! 











Sunday, 12. 


Make your 


th, &rade, reading belp to make you make 


MAIL COUPON for SINGLE 
COPY or BULK ORDER 


Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 


OO Ts s+ sar cance 35¢ each 
ef eee 33¢ each 
51 to 100 copies........... 31¢ each 

101 to 500 copies........... 28¢ each 


Prices on 501 or more on request. 


Prices include individual mailing envelopes. 
On orders of one hundred or more, company 
names imprinted on cover at cost of 2¢ a linc 
ber copy. 
Special De Luxe Edition, Morocco 
Binding, Gold Edging, $1 a Copy. 
No Reduction on Quantity. 





Only This Unique Diary Brings You 
A Stimulating Pep Pellet 
by B. C. FORBES 
For Every Day in 1939! 


Plan Now to Stimulate Sales in 1939 by Distribut- 
ing “The Salesman’s Diary” to Your Salesmen, 
Customers, Dealers and Those in the Trade Inter- 
ested in Getting More Out of Each Business Day! 





‘ , Typical Comments: 


= 
Monday, 13, 


Ace Ch cach 


“From all I can see in 
just reading a few of 
these ‘Pep Pellets,’ I want 
to congratulate you on 
getting out this Diary,—I 
want three hundred 
copies.”—President, Ab- 
botts Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


day asa chall, nee 


“T think so well of your 
‘Daily Pep Pellets’ that I 
cere ; am ordering sixty copies 
Tuesday, SEP emi n H for distribution to our 
sales people.”—President, 


Hing, | American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., New York City. 





¢ ¢ ’ 
‘74 P s 
NCer Yas ae Uthial fo He 
Se CESS hal a 


“IT am very much im- 
pressed with the sample 
copy of “The Salesman’s 
Diary’. Kindly enter our 
order for fifty copies and 
have them mailed marked 


Wednesday, 15, 


The small ina for my personal atten- 
° Mer ¢ . ’ . 
W888 cust Of to-day may by tion.’—President, Al- 
Mer son your 
4m rivht. “ day—if yoy freae ct legheny Steel Co., Brack- 


enridge, Pa. 


“Enclosed: is check for 
fifteen of your new kind 
of salesman’s diary for 
our salesmen and execu- 
tives.’—Schmidtman Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 





To Help Your Men Get On in 1939—Get One for Each of Ls 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD-10-1 | 
Ship me prepaid............ copies of DeLuxe $1 Edition; and............ copies of the Regular 
35c Edition of “The Salesman’s Diary” featuring a stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES | 
for every day in 1939 at prices quoted. Enclosed is remittance of $............ceeeeseeee | 
(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) | 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) | 
5% Discount on Orders of 10 or More Postmarked on or before October 31, 1938! | 
eh aoa ven ndkaaiiereks oe beCb ess Kenewebwrseeneeaks : POE iii cinunSccncewuvaacecwdemeadees | 
NN oot aod wa taco fon Ue aed erase ea he nah el ewe Saw UMS T eRe Wile sa RaNebwle SU aoueeeauhoataeeneal : 
I os a ce ee A ne se ee wintu wan akme nese Rema eRe nua derReuaeNeMaaeaeiennee 
aa aa oh te haa lsd a edly te weenie tu w wae beeen No iinic dcccsutcssdcedecnececusen | 
| 
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FORBES STOCK GUIDE 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 753 $12 
No 2,579 15 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,509 15 
No 752 21 
No 2,214 91 
No 1,773 33 
25 2,474 45 
No 600 108 
No 2,004 Nil 
No 1,000 9 
No 768 14 
No _ 10,045 12 
25 2,869 29 
No 2,192 35 
100 450 144 
100 18685 127 
25 2,995 25 
No 400 3 
50 8,674 57 
5 4,065 14 
1 591 23 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,664 56 
No 1,106 39 
100 2,563 124 
10 390 32 
20 438 46 
5 2,098 13 
No 3,192 115 
15 4,397 25 
5 2,302 15 
No 736 68 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 13 
100 300 386150 
No 1,000 6 
No 269 6 
No 1,123 35 
No 1,800 42 
25 7,658 51 
5 4,352 35 
No 3,992 2 
No 11,742 16 
10 1,842 29 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 4 
No 11,472 47 
No 13,915 19 
20 2,854 34 
5 4,683 20 
25 2,530 31 
100 445 166 
10 982 25 
1 7,429 3 
100 516 242 
50 1,689 87 
No 700 22 
No 2,000 8 
20 =11,065 40 
No 2,251 66 
5 1,202 14 
No 3,422 16 
100 1511 118 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 51 
10 42,669 18 
No 321 17 
No 1,999 4 
No 800 22 
No 1,303 36 
No 2,059 21 
100 2498 157 
1 1,802 13 
No 686 2 
No 717 37 
No 1,589 19 


Earns 
1937 
$2.68 
2.86 
iy 


1.31 


6.47 


1.367° 


8. 607 
0.26 
4.75 
0.68 
2.55 
6.61 
2.21 
9.76 
5.04 
11.107 
3.65 


0.637 


0.02 
0.60 
3.51 


0.38 
1.207 
1.91 
6.26 
1.12 
7.63 
1.43 
3.63 
4.098 
2.57 
1.64 
2.87 
0.69f 
13.46" 
2.04 
4.17" 
5.18 
5.45 
4.36 
11.96 
5.73 
0.57 
7.33 
0.60 
0.18 
2.17 
1.48 
3.06 
2.97 
2.52 
5.81 
0.74% 
0.037 
1.94+ 
0) 55+ 
1 62 
423 
7.29 
9.96 
3.43 
1.40 
1.97 
2 20 
1.75 
4.93° 
4.38 
1.58 
1.50 
2.625 
2.25+ 
1.95 
406 


().898 
0.49+ 
7.65 
0.42 
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Earns, 1938 
m=months 


$0.81, 
0.66, 6 m 


1.88+, 6 m 
0.977, 7 m 
0.96, 6 m 
0.037 
5.317, 7 m 
0.697, 6 m 


oeeeee 


0.574 


1.31, 6 m 
2.92, 6 m 
0.25, 6 m 
2.65, 6 m 
0.157, 6 m 
0.03, 7 m 
1.33, 6 m 
0.28, 6 m 
2.784 
0.66, 6 m 
1.65, 6 m 
5.347, 6 m 


002. 6m 
2.897, 7 m 


3.52, 6m 
1.744, 6 m 


1938 


Addressograph- Mult. 
Air Reduction............. 
oe 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel+7.. 
Allied Chemical ........... 
Allis-Chalmers ............ 
ee 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
Amer, Te. BH Ths vvscce0s 
American Tobacco “B”..... 
Amer. Woolen............ 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
oS. eee 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining .......... 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Barber Asphalt............ 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 
Bendix Aviation........... 
3ethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company .......... 
Borg-Warner ..ccccccccess 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 
California Packing ........ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Ly Ria Pees 
Celanese Corp............. 
ee eo re 
Cerro de Pasco............ 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Coreener GOPP...cccescescs 
Ce ee 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents....... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil........... 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Cometiie “Shee. xs ccsiccccs. 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 
Diamond Match........... 
eS 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 
Electric Power & Light.... 
ge | GS a |) re 
General Electric........... 
General Foods ............ 
General Mills ............. 
General Motors...........-. 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
6 Oe i a 
Goodrich, B. F..........0. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Hecker Products .......... 
Hershey Chocolate......... 
Household Finance ........ 
Hudson Motor............ 


a 
1.35a 


1.60 
7.50a 
3.50 


4 
0.25 


4.50a 
6.25 
7.50a 
2.60 


Div. Div. to Date 
1937 


jomeee $1.30 
3 


1938 


$1.05 
1.50a 
0.90a 


-" 
1.12% 
3 


0.15 
2.25 
1.25 
9 

3.75 


0.25 
0.75 


0.50 
5a 


0.40 
0.40 
1.25 
0.25 


(**) 
3 
2.20 


0.75 
1.75 


1.50 
0.80 
1.50 
0.75 
225 


arr re 


1.25 
3.50 
1.75 
6.50 
0.25 


0.70 
1.50 
2.25 
0.75 
0.55 
0.40 
0.50 


0.25 
0.45 
2.25 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 5; ’29-’37 
223- 31; ’28-’37* 
34- 4; ’29-’37 
51- 1; ’29-’37 
72- 5; ’31-’37 
355- 42; ’29-’37 
85- 4; ’29-’37 
158- 29; ’27-’37 
107- 3; ’29-’37 
199- 2; ’29-’37 
150- 3; ’28-’37 
136- 3; ’28-37 
55- 3; °29-’37 
144- 3; ’29-’37 
130- 5; ’28-’37 
95- 13; '29-’37 
310- 70; ’29-’37 
270- 44; ’28-’37* 

33- 2; ’28-'37* 
175- 3; ’29-37 
27- 1; ’25-’37* 
76- 3; ’25-’37 
298- 18; ’29-’37 
78- 8; ’28-’37 
67- 2; ’29-37 
145- 4; ’29-’37 
83- 5; ’29-'37 
114- 29; ’29-’37 
104- 5; ’29-’37 
141- 7; ’29-'37 
101- 16; ’29-’37 
90%- + ’29-"37* 
82- 7; ’29-’37 
249- i ; '29-37 
97- 6; ’29-'37 
85- 4; ’26-'37 
99- 6; ’26-37 
515- 17; ’28-’37 
58%-1% ; °29-'37 
16- 48; °35-’37 
120- 4; ’29-’37 
112- 5; ’27-37 
77%- 10; °30-’37 
141- 5; ’25-'37 
191- 41; ’29-’37* 
140- 4; ’29-’37 
84%- 4; ’25-’37 
63- 4; '29-'37 
30- 1; ’29-'37 
182- 18; ’28-'37 
46- 4; ’28-’37 
92- 17; ’28-'37 
63- 4; ’26-’37 
126- 25; ’26-’37 
122- 6; ’29-'37 
24- 1; ’28-37 
30- 1; ’29-’37 
226- 13; ’29-’37 
170- 5; '29-’37 
40%4- 10; °30-’37 
61%4- 6; ’27-37* 
231- 22; ’29-’37 
265- 35; ’29-’37 
174- 8; ’28-'37 
104- 2; ’29-'37 
94- 2; ’29-'37 
96- 8; '30-'37 
78- 19; °29-’37 
89- 28; ’28-’37 
92- 8; ’29-'37 
153- 6; ’25-37 
143- 8; '27-’37 
55- 3; '29-’37 
106- 2; ’29-'37 
155- 6; °27-’37 
155- 6; ’27-'37 
82-55%; ’28-'37 
144- 26; '27-'37 
44- 73; ’28-'37 
100- 3; ’27-37 


Prices 1938 Prices 
High Low Now 


30 - oe 26 
6534- 40 59 
13%- 8% 10 
ly%- 7 1 


% 
19%- 15% 18 
182 -124 178 
+5 34% 48 


041%4- 70% 96 
32%4- 12% 24 
5%- 2% 3 
8%- 4% 7 
24%4- 12% 18 
17 - 9 15 


22%- 13% 15 


.-» 6S 
14934-111 141 
91%- 58% & 
7%- 3% =5 
38-21 34 
Fy. im § 
1134- 4 9 
42-22% 33 
273%4- 17% 22 
11%- 5 8 
ll - 4 7 


23%- 12% 16 
115%- 94% 110 


24%- 8% 21 
65%- 39% 57 
195¢- 15 16 
36%- 16% 33 


5¥% 
21%- 10% 16 
22%- 14% 17 
24%4- 15% 19 
21%- 12% 15 
107%4- 62% 8&4 
25%- 9 20 
25%- 12% 23 
4914- 26% 45 
48- _ 35 


77%- 3594 71 
14234-105% = 


9%- 5% 

51%4- 23.47 
12%- 5% 9 
, 1 
30%- 17-25 
1034- 7 8 
49 - 36% 42 
3534- 21% 29 
7054-53-67 
4434- 19% 33 
6%4- 3 4 
6-3% 5 
23%4- 7%4 17 
8i%4- 4 6 


29%4- 20% 28 
34%- 27% 32 
13534- 90% 133 
181 -121% 172 
34%4- 13% 32 
13%4- 6% 9 

64- 14 2 
45%4- 27% 41 
36%4- 22% 35 
6934- 5034 67 
50%- 25% 46 
26%- 12% 18 


11%- 6% 8 
27%- 13 21 
25%4- 10 22 
30%- 15% 27 
26%- 12% =«@18 
8%4- 5% 7 
56%- 40 55 
663%4- 46% 61 
10 - 5 8 




















Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1938 Div. Div. to Date Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 


Par Shares Value 1937. m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
100 350 cae? ete gs 6 Sear Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... Ms 59-114; ’29-’37 6%- 2% 5 
No 776 = $53 $11.23 $4.93, 6 m_ Int. Business Machines..... $6t $4.50¢ 255- 52; ’29-'37 168%4-130 160 
No 4,246 63 i BE: FOIE nesccacccess 4 2.15 142- 10; ’28-’37 70 - 48 60 
No 14,584 14 3.32 1.08, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2.25a 1.50 73- 4; °28-'37 52%4- 36% 48 
No 6,399 39 1.60 OG, Gm Int. Tel & Tet............ nas ee 149- 3; ’29-’37 10%- 5% 8 
No 850 45 5.80 0.347, 6 m Johns-Manville ........... 4754. x 243- 10; °29-’37 100%- 58 97 
No 10,822 30 4.60 0.76,6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 3.50a 0.75 105- 5; °29-’37 44 - 263% 41 
10 ~=5,491 18 Se! Caewess OE ee ee 1.20 0.90 92- 6; °26-’37 19%- 15% 18 
No 1,822 27 a eee Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60 1.20 132- 10; ’28-’37 17%- 12% ~='16 
No 2,506 16 4.25 0.177, 6 m  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 4 0.75 8014-334 ; ’29-'37 545%- 23% 50 
25 2,277 38 a: >= ahenks Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a 3 128- 34; °24-'37 103%- 81% 97 
No 1,490 49 8.47! 4.807 RR Ri avcenexces sae 7.50a 2 96- 8; ’29-’37 56%4- 33 49 
25 520 27 1.01 0.47,6 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 0.80 87- 16; ’29-’37 22%- 14% ~3@18 
10 1,872 17 Jer Losmard €F.) Go....-.... 1.20 0.90 32- 8; ’29-’37 21%- 13% 19 
10 727 26 1.26 0.15,6 m McKeesport Tin Plaic..... 3 0.50 118%4-18%; ’28-’37 26%- 13% #18 
No 597 64 215 0.79¢,6 m Mack Trucks.............. 2.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 29 - 16 23 
No 1,656 41 ae. Weekes a ee 2.75a 1.50 256- 17; °29-’37 491%- 24% 44 
10 =: 1,858 32 2.86 0.56,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.50 0.25 45- 4; ’26-'37 225%- 12% 17 
No 5,217 30 3.73 0.85, 6 m Montgomery Ward........ 490a 1.50 157- 4; ’28-'37 50 - 25 46 

5 4,263 12 0.85* 1.17+¢ Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 1 0.12% 119- 5; ’26-’37* 12%- 6% 9 
10 6,289 15 1.62 0.76,6 m National Biscuit........... 1.60 1.20 237- 17; ’28-’37* 26 - 154 23 
No 1,628 22 2.56 0.91,6m Nat. Cash Register........ 1.25a 1 149- 5; ’26-'37 30%- 12% 24 
No 6,264 12 1.56 0.72,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 0.80 87- 10; ’29-’37 16%- 11% 3913 
No 2,037 19 3.94 1.36, 6 m National Distillers Products 2.75a 1.50 125- 13; ’28-’37* 26%- 17% 23 
No 5,456 19 1.39 0.61,6 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.45 72- 5; ’26-’37 83%- 5 6 
25 2,167 52 9.00 0.97,6 m National Steel............. 3.50a 0.75 99- 13; ’29-’37 66%- 4434 58 
No 6,447 142 0.99 3.05+, 7 m New York Central......... at ane 257- 8; ’29-'37 21%4- 10 16 
100 = 11,571 98 7.09 6.147,7m N. Y.,N. H.&Hartford(r) ... Pas 133- 2; ’29-'37 2%- 1% 2 
No 8,575 22 ree North American........... 1.60 0.60 187- 10; ’26-'37 2434- 133%, 19 
25 6,261 29 2.71 2.568 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 99- 12; ’27-’37 2934- 22% 26 
No 15,000 3 0.20 0.08, 6 m Packard Motor Car........ 0.25 — 33- 2; ’29-'37 5%- 3% 5 
50 13,168 89 2.07 0.207, 7 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 125 Pes 110- 6; °29-’37 244%- 14% = «'18 
No 5,503 31 2.67 2.315 Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 1.65 138- 28; ’27-'37 351%4- 25 28 
No 3,820 64 3.30 0.17,6 m Pullman Incorporated...... 2.75a 1.1214 99- 3; ’27-'37 36%- 215% 29 
No 13,881 3 0.42 0.07,6 m Radio Corporation......... 0.20 eis 115- 3; ’29-'37 8 - 4% 7 

1 1,585 2 1.789 2.364 Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.20a* 0.90 58- 1; ’27-’37 17%- 9% 14 
No 5,832 37 1.14 1.277, 6 m_ Republic Steel......... Der ae — 7914-1%; °30-’37 20%- 11% 17 
10 10,000 15 eR Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 2.40 66- 27; ’29-’37 4614- 33% 3 41 
No 5,527 43 5.72 1.29,6 m Sears, Roebuck............ 5.50a 4.75a 198- 10; ’27-’37 75%4- 47 70 
No 276 17 1.094 1.438 Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1.62%a 0.75 40%4- %; °30-’37 19%4- 10 16 
15 31,151 20 |b | ee Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80a 0.50 23- 5; °31-’37 163¢- 103%, = 13 
No 746 32 2a ln weben South Porto Rico Sugar... 3.05a 1.50 49- 4; ’27-’37 28 - 16% 19 
25 83,183 26 2.22 0.75, 6 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.62%4a 1.37M%a 92- 10; ’27-'37 25 - 19% 22 
100 3,773 200 0.20 3.087, 7 m Southern Pacific .......... ey ee 158- 6; ’29-'37 22%- 9% 16 
100 1,298 158 1.69; 4.524, 7m Southern Railway ......... ve sal 165- 2; ’28-37 15 - 5% 12 
No 12,648 4 0.71 0.30,6m Standard Brands ......... 0.80 0.6214 89-714; ’26-’37 9%4- 6% 7 
No 2,162 56 1.337 1.05+,6 m Standard Gas & Electric (r)  ... am 244-214 ; ’29-’37 5Y%- 2 3 
No 13,004 43 3.17 1.19, 6 m Standard Oil of California. 2a 1.05a 82- 15; ’26-’37 34%- 25% £29 
25 25,856 44 LO Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a la 85- 19; ’29-'37 583¢- 39%, 50 
10 1,705 15 5.36 2.77,6m Sterling Products.......... 4.20a 2.85 78%4- 46; °33-’37 6914- 49 68 

5 1,242 12 1.55 0.327, 6m  Stewart-Warner .......... la tes Zi~ 2: 20237 12%- 6 10 
25 9,337 42 LC—l—F—ee Texas Corporation........ 2.25a 2 75- 9; ’26-’37 4954- 325% 943 
No 3,840 16 3.02 0.97,6m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2.75a 1.50 85- 12; °26-’37 371%4- 26 35 
No 2,411 17 4.49 0.07,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 0.75 139- 8; ’29-’37 52%- 31% 47 

2 = 11,591 a ee "TEORGAIIOTIOCR 655 co.cc sccee 0.45 0.75 67- 2; ’29-37 123%4- 8 10 
No 733 37 6.79 1.26,6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4.50a 2 182- 7; ’28-'37 66 - 41 55 
No 8,903 27 4.81 0.89,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 3.20 2.40 140- 16; ’29-’37 87 - 57 82 
25 4666 29 2.58 1.06,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1.40a 0.90 58- 8; ’28-'37 224%- 17% ~=20 
100 2,223 198 6.15 0.68, 7 m_ Union Pacific ............. 6 6 298- 27; °29-'37 93 - 553% ~=85 

5 2,531 10 ieee United Aircraft ........... 1 0.50 162- 7; °29-’37* 30%- 19% = 25 
No 14,531 8 0.10, 9 m 0.02,6 m United Corporation ....... 0.20 a 76- 2; ’29-'37 3%- 2 2 
No 2,906 56 4.08 Sz, 6m United Prat ............. 4a 3 159- 10; ’26-’37 67%4- 50 59 
No ‘23,252 11 1.09 0.49,6 m United Gas Improvement... 1 0.75 60- 9; ’29-’37 113%%- 8% 10 
No 397 7 2.734" 4.907 ra ma ne 51- 1; ’28-’37 6%- 3% 5 
20 600 35 3.21 1.12,6m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 2 72- 6; °28-'37 4434- 21% 40 
No 837 20 0.544 0.244,6m_ U.S. Realty & Improve... ... fe 120- 2; ’29-’37 7 - 2% 5 
10 =: 1,567 17 2.21 ie aS SS eee ine 0 72- 1; °29-°37 48.= 24 43 
50 529 77 9.49 0.71,5 m U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 11 3 141- 10; °32-’37 71 - 4434 #58 
100 §=8703 151 8.58 ee ae: Uy. Be IS ok wd ea reces 1 ai 262- 21; ’29-'37 63%4- 38 57 
100 +=1,045 198 3.18 1.45+,6 m Western Union............ 2.25 272- 12; 28-37 34%- 16% = 26 
No 3,107 15 201 0.177, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2.25 1.75a 68- 9; ’27-'37 28%- 153%, 21 
50 2,582 68 7.56 1.68, 6 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 6 2 293- 16; ’28-'37 109%- 6134 101 
10 =9,750 20 | eer Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.80 104- 22; °29-37 4834- 36 45 

1 1,300 6 0.86 0.067, 6 m Yellow Truck “B”......... a ma 37-134; °29-’37 21%- 8% 18 





tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended 
September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or 
er. (s) Plus 20% in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. (u) Plus 3% in stock. (v) Plus 2% in stock. (w) Six months ended March 31. (x) Plus 

in stock. 


My (y) Six months ended April 30. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. {9 months to June 30. (**) 100% payable in stock. (tt) Recently merged. 
Figures for Allegheny Steel only: 
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HERE 


is the place to 


CUT your COSTS 


of production 
and 
distribution 





ORTH CAROLINA is logical 
for the location of your plant 


for many excellent reasons. One of 
the oldest industrial States in the 
Union, Industry thrives here under 
business-minded laws and tax poli- 
cies. The climate is moderate the 
year round, hence less investment 
is required in factory buildings... 
less for fuel. Workers, nearly 100% 
native-born, are friendly, intelli- 
gent and ambitious to deliver a 
day’s work for a day’s pay. 

The State is rich in raw materials, 
and its power supply is both ade- 
quate and economical. Here you 
have the geographical advantage 
of being within 600 miles of over 
half the country’s population — yet 
without congestion. A splendid 
system of paved highways, rail and 
water shipping facilities aid eco- 
nomical distribution. At your 
request, an analysis will be made 
of the profit opportunities here for 
your business. 


Write Industrial Division, 

Room 109, Department of 

Conservation & Develop- 
ment, Raleigh 





Noth CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Political Horoscope 
of Next Two Years 


ITH the primary elections out 
of the way, it is now possible to 


chart the prospective major 
movements in American government 
and politics during the next two 
years, allowing always for the inter- 
vention of a second World War. 

Obviously Mr. Roosevelt has lost 
control of his own Congress. The 
Mavericks and the McAdoos are out ; 
the Tydings and the Georges are in. 
The anti-New Deal coalition in the 
House and Senate has been given 
new strength and drive. The dis- 
senters have something like a man- 
date—a word dear to President 
Roosevelt. 

Vice-President Garner, Senator 
Pat Harrison, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee; Senators Byrd of 
Virginia, Wheeler of Montana, Burke 
of Nebraska, McCarran of Nevada— 
not to mention Smith of South Caro- 
lina, Clark of Missouri and Glass of 
Virginia—are in substantial agree- 
ment as to the significance of the pri- 
mary vote in the several states. 

Mr. Barkley, of Kentucky, will re- 
turn in January as majority leader 
of the Senate—but his leadership will 
be tenuous, and in many instances he 
will not have a majority at his beck 
and call. In a less degree the same 
situation will prevail in the House. 
On the basis of October 1 forecasts, 
the Republicans should register suffi- 
cient gains in the House to insure 
something like a fair balance on all 
measures of major policy. 


The Point Is: Will They Vote? 


In eight state primaries, roundly 
45% of the Democratic registration 
voted against the foremost New Deal 
candidate on the ticket. These are 
composite figures, including Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, California, Florida, 
South Carolina, Oklahoma, Idaho 
and Georgia. 

What proportion of these anti-New 
Deal Democrats in the North will 
switch to the Republican ticket, and 
how many will simply remain away 
from the polls, is the great imponder- 
able in the November picture. If as 
many as 25% of the registered Demo- 
crats should vote for Republican 
Congressmen, the Republicans easily 
could recapture 100 districts, which 
would give them 190 members out of 





435. Most informed Democratic 








strategists incline to the view that 
the anti-New Deal Democrats will in 
many cases refuse to vote. Test polls 
in Pennsylvania have revealed that 
approximately 15% of the registered 
Democrats in Pittsburgh will vote 
Republican in November. - Should 
anything like this percentage prevail 
in other states, the Republicans will 
add sixty or seventy seats to their 
present ninety in the House. 

Which course will Mr. Roosevelt 
now determine upon in his battles for 
a third term—renewed pressure for 
one-man dominance of the Demo- 
cratic Party, or the up-building of a 
third party? 

Corcoran, Cohen and Hopkins of 
the “Georgetown Cabinet” urge the 
third party, to be built around John 
L. Lewis, Fiorella LaGuardia and 
the Brethers LaFollette. 

A third possible alternative might 
be for President Roosevelt to fit him- 
self into the Democratic Party, as 
now controlled by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley and the Democratic ma- 
jorities in the House and Senate. But 
that course seems unlikely so long as 
Corcoran runs the White House. 


Guinea Pig of Politics 


Given the proper attitude of mind 
all around, it would be a very simple 
matter to set up a party steering com- 
mittee calculated to give the Federal 
Government a degree of stability dur- 
ing the remaining two years of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s tenure. Failing such a 
move, the factional deadlock which 
has demoralized both legislation and 
administration since February 1937 
probably will continue. 

In its larger aspects the problem 
breaks down into two phases: First, 
to check the irresponsible mismanage- 
ment of the New Deal; second, to 
initiate those positive policies which 
are needed to resume the forward 
movement of our national economic 
life. The first already is accomplished. 
Legislatively, the New Deal has been 
stopped dead in its tracks. The sec- 
ond must be accomplished soon if we 
are to avert a complete economic 
collapse. 

American business has been the 
guinea pig of politics for five long 
years. We still have 12,000,000 un- 
employed. In terms of the old gold 
dollar, American farm prices are the 
lowest in history. Confronted by 
these inescapable realities, and facing 
the prospect of a general war in 
Europe, Mr. Roosevelt has been con- 
cerned principally during the past 
year with his own political future. 

I have travelled in nine states since 
June. If I do not misread the temper 
of the people, Mr. John Q. Public is 
of a mind to get the country back on 
the track. —-LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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DISTANCE means 



















One man has a question. An- 
other man knows the answer. 
They’re three hundred or three 
thousand miles apart. But a Long 
Distance call brings them to- 
gether in a minute and a half! 
( Average time.) 

When will that steel be deliv- 
ered? Why is McKay’s account 
way overdue? Will Weber be in 
when I hit Houston? Where are 
the figures from Pittsburgh? 





Get the facts and get ’em fast! 
Long Distance is the easy, eco- 


nomical, modern way to do it. 





and QUIGK ACTION too! 





Crashing a plane through a house! 

















“SHOT DOWN IN FLAMES, you 
crash into a house...” That is 
actually what aerial warfare 
movie scripts demand of 
Stunt Pilot Frank Frakes. But 
up he goes, his plane’s wings 
soaked in gasoline. High in 
the sky, he touches off elec- 


trical sparks, swoops down 
ablaze in a roaring power-dive. 
Leveling off (Picture 1), he 
heads straight for the spectac- 
ular crack-up that thrills even 
hardened movie directors. 
Will Frakes come through 
that house alive? He’s per- 


“NATURALLY IM 
PARTICULAR ABOUT THE 
CIGARETTE | SMOKE; 


SAYS STUNT PILOT FRANK FRAKES — 





PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 





ALWAYS SMOKE CAMELS, 
FRANK. DO YOU FIND 
CAMELS SO DIFFERENT 7 





formed such stunts more than 
fifty times. CRASH! (Picture 
2) As he hits with terrific 
impact, a charge of dynamite 
is exploded inside the house 
( Picture 3) to heighten the ef- 
fect. Wings ripped off ( Picture 
4), the flaming plane shoots 







| NOTICE THAT YOU 






Above, right, Stunt Pilot Frank Frakes tells Gordon Weaver more about why he pre- 


YES—IN MILDNESS, IN TASTE, IN 
LOTS OF WAYS. BESIDES, STUNT- 
FLYING DEMANDS HEALTHY NERVES. 
CAMELS DON'T AFFECT MY NERVES 
IN THE LEAST CAN SMOKE AS 





Pilot Frank Frakes’ most spectacular 
feat—the stunt that thrills Holly- 
wood and millions of movie-goers— 












out— hopelessly WRECKED! 
Frakes? Below you see him 
safe, smiling, ready to enjoy 
his favorite smoke—a Camel! 
“Stunt-flying is exhausting 
work,” says Pilot Frakes. 
“When I need a ‘lift’ in en- 
ergy I get it with a Camel.” 











fers Camels. It’s a preference with a reason: Camel's costlier tobaccos! And that’s the 
same reason so many millions of smokers have turned to Camels. Do you want more 
smoking pleasure? Make your next smoke the cigarette of costlier tobaccos— Camel! 


Camels are a 
matchless blend 
of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and 
Domestic ~ 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Ask the men 


+= 
who grow and grade jue. 
tobacco who buys ad 
their choicest lots! 









“Growing tobacco 26 
years,” says planter Ben 
Faulkner, “I’ve learned 
that one company stands 
out in buying finer to- 
. baccos—CAMEL., Camel 
pays more to get my choicest grades. 
I’ve been a steady Camel smoker for 
years. Most planters prefer Camels.” 








““1'M NOT A CHAMPION,” 
says Miss Henrietta Dono- 
hue, “but I’m just as inter- 
ested in winning at my golf, 
tennis, and swimming. I 
know the importance of 
healthy nerves, so Camel’s 
my cigarette. Camels never 
get me ‘edgy.’ And Camels 
give my energy a ‘lift’ too. 
They set me right!”’ 


Robert Lee Oakley, one 
of the growers behind 
North Carolina’s repu- 
tation for fine tobaccos, 
says: “Camel buys up 
the choice tobacco, in- 


cluding that of my last crop. This has 
happened many times. I smoke Camels. 
So do most planters around here.” 














